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INTRODUCTION. 

Ow acertain dark night, and in a line of travel- 
lers making for the port, we are beating up 
after hand-carts of luggage to where the night- 
packet is waiting round the corner, tuning a 
mournful ditty, with steam blowing off. It isa 
rueful procession; the tumbrils and lanterns 
give it the air of an execution. As we 
turn the corner, the wind comes thundering in 
from the sea; the white steam is borne fiercely 
towards us, and, at the same momént, is seen 
a bright blaze of light as from a gigantic 
lantern ; the bow-window of the inn, cheerful, 
warm, encouraging, with the table set out, and 
the waiters standing to attention, with their 
napkins at the present. It was too inviting, 
om not to be resisted. One traveller at least 
fell out of the ranks, and let the train move 
on to execution. They had their night of 
horror, groans, creaking, pounding of angry 
seas, and cribbed and cabined horror and con- 
fusion: we, the bright cheerful inn, the 
omg repast, the brightest of bed-cham- 

ers, the snowiest of beds, and lightest of 
slumbers. 

But suddenly, into the very heart of tranquil 
dreams of home and such far-off pictures and 
soft faces, intrudes a riotous confusion and hurly- 
burly, like the soldiers in the Days of Terror 
bursting in on some proscribed family at 
their prayers. The sun was streaming in 
at the large bow-window over the lower 
window we had seen last night; the clatter of 
tongues came pouring in with it, making wild 
havoc with the delicate network of Queen 
Mab. I looked out. It was the brightest, gau- 
diest of mornings. The sun was shining; all 
the fishing-boats had come in; and below, under 
the window, were masts and rigging, and fish 
glittering like crystal or silver, and gay dresses, 
red petticoats, mahogany-coloured faces, and 
old men in nightcaps, who seemed carved in the 
lvory-work which was a speciality of the place, all 
set off with a shouting and vending from casks 
and a wild flourishing of blue-worsted arms. 
From the bow-window I see the little port 
as background, rescued from low-lying sand- 

ks, as if scooped with egg-spoons, with the 








neat, small painstaking of the French in such 
matters; a brig or two opposite lying under 
shelter of the poor-looking hills, stripped as old 
trunks ; and a little to the left began the re- 
gular semicircle of timber paling—the avenue 
of wickerwork, as it seems—the entry to every 
French port. 

For this is Dieppe ; but Dieppe in March, long 
before the season. We must wait all that day— 
an enforced stay ; and I wander about, and see the 
gay and fashionable creature in a déshabille dress- 
ing-gown, curl-papers even, and nightcap. She 
looks sallow and plain without her rouge and 
feathers. There, round the corner, facing the 
sea, are the grand Hotels—Royal, of England, 
and what not, all shut up, and the lone lorn 
établissement, shabby, dingy, faded—like an 
abandoned circus. The sea is fresh and inviting, 
the sands smooth; but there is no one to bathe. 
There are no beauties, no toilettes, no gay car- 
riages. I am nearly the only stranger in the 
place; yet, as I walk about through the cheerful 
streets and past the gay little shops —now by the 
Grand Place, where Captain Duquesne, all bronze 
hat and feathers, struts and flaunts and defies 
the English ; now by the old church, St. Jacques, 
gorgeous as one of the medieval lanterns in 
a collection—all sorts of recollections of an 
older Dieppe, a childhood’s Dieppe, attend 
me or go on before. I know my way up to the 
old fort, out to old Sody’s shop, where the 
Paris diligence used to come in. The picture is 
dim enough, confused as are all childish recol- 
lections ; but it fills in gradually, helped by de- 
tails from nurses and parents—a picture of the 
English colony days, the era when it was a sanc- 
tuary, and the Refuge. Curious talk, old stories 
—the story itselfi—come floating back. As I walk 
along, the figures fall in groups, crossing like the 
figures in a country dance. I see the diligences 
come in; the packets arrive; the decayed Eng- 
lish of the colony taking their places. The parties 
and the cards are given in the little rooms over 
the shops; we hear the whispers of the last 
“story” going round; and, above all, THE 
GREAT SCANDAL, which kept them all busy 
speculating, asking, receiving, and circulating 
details for more than a year. The dili- 
gently restoring of this old picture made that 

ay in Dieppe pass very lightly, very happily, 
perhaps very dreamily ; and I now propose to 
a it, fresh and varnished, to the indulgent 
reader. 
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CHAPTERI. DRAMATIS PERSONA. 

In those times—pre-railway times—the place 
had another air. It wore a quaint old-fashioned 
look, and flourished all the year round. It did 
not moulder away in the winter, but became 
more picturesque then in colours, costumes, 
and character. It had elements highly dramatic ; 
comedy and tragedy were going on day and night. 
It seems to me now to have the air of Calais 
when the sentimental Sterne was travelling. 
Where is now the English colony, the strange 
settlers, the genteel ‘‘ broken down,” the idle, 
the respectable, the adventurer, whom some 
misfortune (Dieppe courtesy included frailty 
as well as distress in that term) drove from 
fatherland ; the infinite variety of character and 
profession ? Even their dress—for they clung to 
the old English clothes, and proudly displayed 
them even in their decay—inspired an air of 
vagabond picturesqueness. What queer, fitful 
society on that parti-coloured French back- 
ground! Curious clergymen, lively ci-devant or 
soi-distant officers, sudden comers, more sudden 
goers ; nothing surprising, everything welcome ; 
abundant curiosity,and everything known. ‘ De- 
lightful people” came, with the air of wealth ; 
shone and glittered awhile, were charming, were 
calledon, gave parties, and “were an addition 
to the society.” Of a sudden there was a void ; 
their place knew them no more. It was like a 
death, but it caused no surprise. 

Winter was the season proper for the exiles ; 
the fashionables, of course, came down in the 
summer to bathe, and were seen in their fine 
dresses at the établissement. Not yet have 
come the flaunting rush of extravagant de- 
mireps, with their dozen dresses a day, from 
the imperial court. But the English had no 
sympathy with these fine strangers ; they rather 

ooli-poohed them. Strange English! wonderful 

nglish! The lowest, most broken of the 
whole, talked of the England that had used 
them so cruelly, and which would to a certainty 
seize on them and drag them off to iron-barred 
rude lodgings, with pride and even arrogance. 
Everything in that dear land was superior. 
They were identified with its glories; they had 
still part in everything that happened there. 
Everything English was superior to the poor 
wretched | Som who were sheltering them. 
The humblest “ bag-man” whom they saw off by 
the packet they looked on with pride and re- 
spect—/e was going to England. How many 
twinges they daily suffered as they turned awa 
from that monotonous yet necessary ceremonial, 


for they knew ¢hey durst not set foot on the, 


homeward-bound packet. The majors and re- 
duced fathers spoke of Dieppe to each other as 
this “cursed hole ;” and, by a fiction tacitly ac- 
cepted, it was understood that every one could 
“get away” when he pleased, but was kept 
there by high concerns—“ Education of my 
daughters,” “When my poor Mary’s health 
gets better, please God,” and the like. Noone, 
however coarse-minded, had the indecency to 
= off this genteel little veil; for there was a 
ue reciprocity in such transactions. Every 





one, too, was “getting back to England” 
shortly; and after the newspapers had been 
duly read, there was always plenty of pleasing 
conversation upon home affairs—a _ won- 
dering what “Canning would do,” with an 
intimate knowledge of “ Peel” and his mind, 
and an easy familiarity with the motions of the 
court and the royal family. This was maintained 
with a yet more intimate knowledge, in pre- 
sence of some of the inferior race whose 
hospitality they were enjoying, and to whom 
they spoke with authority. This is all human 
nature again and again, and over again, as 
any one who watched these odd creatures 
would have great profit and entertainment in 
working out for himself—as any one, too, would 
find repeating itself at this very hour. 

Yet all the colonists were not of this pattern. 
There were English and Irish families of good 
condition, and upright souls, who had found the 
French port more suited to their means ; well- 
born and gentle widow ladies and their 
daughters; honest gentlemen of slender re- 
sources, who feared that at home they could 
not presently support themselves without debt, 
who left without owing a shilling, and who lived 
here comfortably and without anxiety, and paid 
their way honourably. It is but another touch 
of human nature to say that the Dieppe trades- 
men had rather a contempt for these ladies and 
gentlemen who met their engagements so 
honourably, and “ trusted” them much less than 
they did the noble and glittering customers, 
who ordered profusely and never paid so much 
as a franc. Nay, even their recollection of 
these open-handed sharpers was indulgent: 
they were “pauvres gargons!” so much does 
the manner of a thing enter into the thing 
itself. 

All this seems as if written of a hundred years 
back, like the days of the Sentimental Journey ; 
and yet it is not five-and-twenty years ago. 
At the end of a certain autumn about that time 
but few of the fine company were left, and the 
company that used to come streaming down the 
Grande Rue and Rue St. Jacques, down to the 
port, to see the packet come in, walking in the 
middle of the street on the round stones which 
make a French street look picturesque, had 
thinned off a good deal. That duty came like 
dinner. No decent resident would have missed 
it for the world. It was the most piquant 
moment of the enforced life, and between five and 
six we were sure to see old Filby—captain he 
was called, but “Heaven knows what rank he had 
held,” or in what service—and the good-look- 
ing young Backhouse, who wore jewellery, 
and Mrs. Dalrymple and her daughters; later, 
Mr. Blacker, the oldest resident, secretary to 
the English church, whom we shall know very 
well shortly, were seen posting down by odorous 
lanes, and “roos,” and short cuts, to the port. 

Captain Filby was the sure sign and token 0 
its being time to go down ;for he started punc- 
tually, round as a martello tower, buttone 
close in a pale brown coat, with a square face, a0 
“damning” the stones at every step. He co 
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tell us plenty about the place, where he had been 
some fifteen years and more; a hard cruel old 
fellow, selfish, and alone in the world. But he 
knew everything about every one, that is, every- 
thing that was bad, and slew characters 
by the hour. Ask Boulaye, the wine-mer- 
chant and banker—‘“ Bully the banker” he 
was invariably spoken of by the English ; ask 
White, the popular single English doctor; ask 
Macan, the other doctor, struggling against a 
long family and a Mrs. White at home; ask the 
little Frenchwoman at the corner, who sold paper 
and steel pens like needles ; ask Marshall, who 
kept the English restaurant—they all said he 
was “a screw” and a bad fellow. But still he 
was feared, and, when he chose, could be 
amusing. Some one arrived by the steamer 
yesterday (going away to-morrow morning by 
the diligence), and sittmg down with him on the 
bench, gives him a good cigar. (He was 
surly at first, but the sight of the case had 
softened him.) It is surprising what a sketch 
of the place he gives in a bare ten minutes. 
“Where are you stopping? Hotel Ryle? 
I wouldn’t put my foot in such a place—you’ll 
see how Le Buff will stick it on to-morrow morn- 
ing. A regular nest of swindlers—of course he 
gets it out of his company who come here in the 
season. The Paris beau monde—by Gad! ha, 
ha!—they call ’em. Why, one good English 
gentleman would buy and sell the whole lot. 
You should see the set that came down here 
from Paris. Brummagem counts and dukes— 
fellars not to compare with a well-fed English 
shopboy. Iknow I wouldn’t be the fool to forget 
my purse with an English tenpun-note in it on 
the table of the Ryle. And as forthe women, 
sir, the droves of brazen, painted, canvas 
and varnish ;” but, indeed, it would not do to 
give the captain’s language in full on ¢his part 
of his subject. “No, you should go to 
Wheeler’s, behind us here, a good English house, 
close to the packet—straightfor’ard place, and 
something like beef and mutton—you'll get a 
beefsteak there something like, and you can 
see yesterday’s Chronicle. I can tell you 
Wheeler’s knocked many a napoleon out of the 
French rascals here, and is arich man, and could 
buy and sell Le Buff and his Ryle twice over.” 
How envious are the little corners or garrets 
of the human heart! for there were English 
there who had heard the captain depreciate 
Wheeler as much as he was now doing Le 
Beuf. But as between Wheeler and himself it 
Was one question; between Wheeler and Le 
Beuf, a “scurvy” Frenchman, it was another. 
Captain Filby, with both hands fixed on the 
top of a strong stick, which had a large tassel, 
and puffing his cigar, would go on : 
“Look at him! look at him! What a hurry 
youre in to be sure! ‘That’s Blacker, sir. 
rolng to a sick call, indeed. Likely story! 
No, he’s heard there’s some little Jack ‘of 
an honourable at the Ryle whom he wants to 
catch flyi I can hear him as plain as I do 
you. ‘1 am secretary to the English chapel here, 
si. How do you do, sir? If I can be of the 





smallest use, Mrs. Blacker shall call on your 
ladies ;’ and all that gammon, you know. He'll 
never take his soul to heaven with him, and don’t 
waut to, I dare say. Why, I know the fellow had 
to cut—eut, sir, from a small place in Shropshire, 
and left every little shopkeeper in the place un- 
paid, and yet he struts it here as if he was a 
dean. He has all the foolish women under his 
thumb, and don’t he pick up his five-frane 
pieces at cards? I wouldn’t sit down with 
that man, sir, at a game of whist, for a trifle. 
He affects to be king of the whole place. 
‘You must call on Mrs. Thingummy—charm- 
ing people, just come.’ And charming people 
they turn out. That’s a fellar called West, 
as dry a chip as any high-and-dry Scotch- 
man. He’s the way of being the wise man of 
the place ; and look at his sister, as tough and 
dry as himself—nice pair of Pundits ¢hey are. 
They are of the elect, sir—the virtuous. 
You and I are not good enough com- 
pany for them. They must give a tone to the 
place. We’re all raps, you know, here—ha, ha! 
Do you know that man—and he’s a good forty- 
five if he’s an hour—is a lover, sir—nothin 
short of a lover—consumed with fires, and 
that! It’s all Platonic advice with him. 
‘ l’ve an interest in you, my dear; keep yourself 
apart from the set here,’ and all that. tbat there 
isn’t a fool in the town but sees the man is drivel- 
ling—drivelling over the girl, that little Dacres, 
and forgets his years and infirmities. And the 
jealous look-out the fellow keeps—stern as a 
johndarm. ‘Not a breath, my dear, must sull 
your spotless purity.’ Faugh! Spotless a 
mother. It.sickens me. I tell you what,” added 
the captain, looking cautiously round, “ that 
wise cocked-up fellow has a history tacked to 
him, as sure as my name’s Filby; and I’ll make 
it out yet. You don’t know the queer things 
that bring pecple here. What does a fellar like 
that—a lawyer, too—want hanging about here? 
Why can’t he show himself in his court, instead 
of spooning after young school-girls just half 
his age ? oa! there we come. ‘There’s a 
show for you, sir. All English—true blue, 
every one. Let the French ma’amselles beat 
those cheeks, sir, if they can. One, two, three, 
four, five, six—there’s a scraggy pair, but on 
the whole good and stuck-up Pringle, with 
her aide-de-eamp, bringing up the rear.” So 
would this amiable exile describe the points 
and characteristics of his companions in the 
settlement. It would be a very charitable 
person that would say “old Filby was soured.” 
He was originally bad and ill-conditioned, and 
it was remarked that the only seasons he was in 
fair good humour was after some such expec- 
toration of gall and vinegar. 

Round this course, to the left of the port, and 
facing the sea and the établissement, were the 
line of hotels, “ Ryle” and others, and beyond 
them a terrace of private houses, with long gar- 
dens in front, like suburban houses. Over one 


little gate was a large gate, diligently barred, 
with a 





. English brass plate, on which was, 
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Youne Lapres : Principal, Miss Pringle.” Out 
of this establishment had now defiled the little 
rocession, as just noticed by Captain Filby. 

hey were not more than ten or a dozen strong, 
and the rosy cheeks and good complexions of 
the English “meeses ” justly excited the 
admiration of French amateurs. But the tall 
Miss Pringle, carrying her head back as terribly, 
and a parasol sharp and long as a bayonet, 
kept a wary look out along the ranks, and 
seemed as dangerous a “customer” as a gen- 
darme. Had not many of us seen in our 
Galignani an occasional little advertisement, 
“To English Families residing in France. Miss 
Prineie invites the attention of parents, 
guardians, and others, to the advantages of 
her establishment, situated in the most salu- 
brious portion of Dieppe, and directly facing 
the sea; a limited number of young ladies. 
She is permitted to refer to the Rev. Frederick 
Burchell, chaplain to the English church, Dieppe; 
to M. Le Pasteur Pigou, Dieppe; to George 
Dick, Esquire, H.M. Consul, Dieppe; and to 
Mrs. Dick.” Her pupils, however, were chiefly 
daughters of wealthy persons in trade at 
Brighton or Dover, anxious for the prestige 
of a daughter educated abroad. 

There was also among them the daughter of 
one of the Dieppe English, a girl who had just 
passed in the little procession, quite unworthy 
of the captain’s praise, as to not having “ cheeks” 
bursting with health. Her attractions were 
more refined. She was small in shape and 
figure, with brown hair, wavy, though rather 
thin and close to her head, whose pretty 
shape, however, it showed. The face was 
long, oval, and narrow; but fuli of a warm 
colour. Her eyes were quick and bright, yet 
became soft at times, and she walked with de- 
cision. A more intelligent critic than the cap- 
tain would have said: “There’s a girl of some 
character, that can think for herself, that has 
curious ideas, that can turn a pleasant saying; 
a girl that will not be content to jog through 
the streets of life in a hack-cab, but will look 
for her landau and footmen and powder; do- 
mestic, but ambitious ; affectionate, yet worldly.” 
This would be a fair estimate of Miss Pringle’s 

upil; and we, too, picking her out from the 

uncing girls before and behind her, may 
whisper that her name is Lucy Dacres, whom 
her father used to call “ the dear girl.” 

Who could best in the colony fill in the 
details of that sketch ? No one certainly so well 
as the Mr. West, who had been so contemptu- 
ously described by the captain. That gentleman 
knew the young girl thoroughly; had “tra- 
velled over her mind.” Any one could point 
out to us where “M. Vaist,” the middle-sized 
gentleman, with the small, soft, brown beard 
and moustache, >| — with grey, 
and the quick eyes, lodged with his sister in 


the Place. For, being a barrister, who, it was 
said, “ has been obliged to abandon good practice 
at the English bar for certain reasons, you see,” 
he had gained quite a reputation by taking up 
cases of one or two unhappy English who had 





been unjustly dragged before the magistrate b 
some harpies of the town—widows at maiden 
ladies—and by his calm and able manage- 
ment had quite confounded the “ judge of 
eace,” who, from that time, hated but feared 
im. To Miss Pringle, of Victoria House 
Academy, he had given admirable legal advice 
about recovering her rights from the parents 
of one of her pupils. (The captain had 
sneered tremendously. ‘‘Nice games, nice 
games, sir—regular Joe Surface. If J had 
a daughter, J wouldn’t let him into the 
place. Legal advice, indeed!”) None of 
the refugees, however, dared to be free 
with him, however they might speculate in 
private. There was a manner about him 
and about his cold sister (“she only wants 
the grey beard, and you'd mistake one for 
the other,” again says Captain Filby)—a 
marble sort of reserve, with a latent power of 
attack and injury that was dangerous. Indeed, 
Mr. Gilbert West made no secret of his bitter 
contempt and loathing “for the whole crew,” 
their meannesses, their dirty whispering, and 
degrading pettiness. At least, they seemed to 
read this in his face and bearing; and he cer- 
tainly kept himself aloof and superior to them all. 
That sort of air jars exceedingly. “ What the 
deuce brings him here? Why the deuce does he 
stay here, if he thinks himself too good for the 
place ?” (That “ strengthener” “ the deuce” was 
the Dp form of asseveration at Dieppe, and 
used a hundred times in the day.) “ Cock him 
up, indeed! He daren’t go home, the fellow!” 
Less prejudiced people, however, gave out that 
his real reason was the health of his sister, who 
suffered from her nerves, and who somehow 
found that she had less pain in that place than 
anywhere else. They had some of the best 
apartments in the town; in the cheerful Place 
where a company or so of a regiment came and 
drummed and glittered in the morning, like the 
shops opposite where they sold articles of 
Paris, and over which was Mr. West’s apart- 
ments. The Grande Rue passed right through 
the Place, and led alittle further on to the port. 
But now, as the monkeys of the place, the 
raff of chattering commissioners, touters from 
Wheeler’s, “ Le Buff’s,” and other hotels, the 
porters with barrows, and the custom-house 
men hands deep in pockets, are lounging down 
to the pier, the smoke of the packet having 
been discerned, a tall gentleman in a white 
tie comes posting down, as by express, to meet 
her. A most important person, with whom we 
have all a good deal to do—Mr. Blacker, 
secretary to the English church. 

Everybody there, French and English, knew 
Mr. Blacker, the oldest resident, the tall, 
full-bodied gentleman, a little stooped about 
the shoulders, and with a round white face, 
garnished with the true mutton-chop whis- 
kers, and an air as of something to do with 
a deanery. He carried always a crooked-to 
cane, which, as he walked, he put throug 
that old-fashioned exercise, now and again flou- 







































































rishing it violently, as though it were a private 
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catherine-wheel. Uniform was not looked to 
strictly then ; and he sometimes wore a good ho- 
nest “ neckerchief,” wound several times about 
his throat, sometimes a sober-coloured stock. 
Everybody knew him, except the poor dis- 
senting clergy of the place, the mere French 
curés, whom he kept at a distance. For it 
was, of course, considered that the English was 
the real established church. 


CHAPTER II. THE PACKET COMES IN. 


Ir was the custom for the whole community 
to muster in its strength on “the port,” a 
sort of mall, and see the packet come in. 
That ceremonial, it would have been imagined, 
must have grown monotonous from daily repe- 
tition; but, on the contrary, it never palled : 
appetite, as the French gentlemen would have 
said, only came with eating. The youn 
ladies would no more have missed that rappe 
than they would have missed their “church.” 
Sometimes there were delays, and little English 
brothers were sent up a certain winding hill, 
which commanded a good view of the open 
sea, to try and make out the distant smoke. 
When they returned with the news, Matilda and 
Mary put away their work, hurried to their 
glasses to settle their bonnets, and then re- 
paired slowly across to the prado, already 
crowded. There they carried out, poor souls, 
the little pattern of home life, the genteel 
greetings, the surprise, the overjoy, the coquet- 
ting with the rather shady cavaliers. All 
were wisely agreed in carrying out the fiction, 


which indeed made things more pleasant. And 
here, as elsewhere, were your desirable men, 
your “nice people,” whom every one ought to 
know, your select “ coterie” which drew a line. 
The well-to-do and genteel, only birds of pas- 
sage, would not know the poor and genteel. 
The latter drew a line between themselves and 


the “shabby genteel.” The shabby genteel 
would not know the class which the captain 
spoke familiarly of as “the Raps.” Yet there 
were some mysterious laws in this mixed so- 
ciety. For the “Raps,” combined with show 
and money and agreeable manners, could do 
more than any of the other classes, and made 
their way anywhere. There was always a 
charming family, a quiet, gentlemanly father of 
military bearing, a wife and nice daughters, 
whose new arrival Mr. Blacker, who had “ just 
come from calling on them,” was heralding 
about in all excitement, pestering every lady : 

“My dear madam, I must make it a point, 
you will call on them. Most charming people ; 
one of the best of our old English country 
families.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“T have been taking Aim round to the shops. 
They want looking-glass, carriages, horses— 
really quite anair about them. Come here only 
for the daughter’s health—sent by Sir Duncan 
Dennison.” (What a compliment to the place 
in that “only!’) Mr. Blacker was thus im- 
petuous in his trumpeting new comers, every 
one of whom he took up with enthusiasm, and 





nearly every one of whom, become the blackest 
of his swans, was sure to bring the most awk- 
ward result to his predictions. By that time, 
however, he had grown indifferent, had found 
swans still more black, and left them to their fate. 

They clustered more thickly on that poor 
promenade, The faded costumes began to 
gather. There were meetings, great strict- 
ness of etiquette in the way of easy salu- 
tation and easier conversation. The gentle- 
man in the grey suit, and with the small 
beard just turning a faint grey, was there, with 
a lady on his arm—a square-faced woman of 
about fifty, with a stern and solid brown curl 
laid on each side of her cheek ; yet was not a 
“dowdy,” and wore a handsome shawl, which 
— one can do, and wore it handsomely, 
which every one cannot do. She was the bar- 
rister’s sister, with a cold manner, stiff and stern 
as were her curls, but was believed by a few to 
have a warm heart. They were standing apart. 
He was looking out towards the town—towards 
the Grande Rue, and the sister was glancing to- 
wards the packet. “Ab, here she is!” he said 
at last, as the young girl who had walked last 
in Miss Pringle’s procession came tripping to- 
wards them. She gave one hand to each with 
a smiling and delighted face, her right to Mr. 
West. “Thank you, oh thank you,” she said, 
earnestly, “for speaking to Miss Pringle. It 
was such a pleasant surprise, and I felt so 
miserable when we were passing the port. But 
I suppose she wished to keep me in suspense, 
and train us to habits of self-restraint. At the 
same time, if she had refused, and as I am 
leaving her zs 

“ Well,” said Mr. West, “ what would you 
have done, now? Let us hear.” 

“I think,” said she, seriously, and fixing her 
eyes on him, “I should have come myself. Oh 
yes! Why should she restrain me when I wish 
to meet my dear father. What discipline is 
there in that, I, the oldest pupil in the school, 
should wish to know? Will it do me any 
good ?” 

She smiled; Miss Margaret West looked 

rave : 

“ What is the use of going to school at all 
then?” she cried. 

“ Quite right,” said West, sarcastically. “I 
don’t believe in schools, for one ; but still, poor 
Pringle means well. If you were to do this, 
Miss Cobbe and the others would follow suit, 
and all would becuae chaos. Ah, here’s the 
packet coming. See how these rude starers are 
egg | to get good places in the front line. 

ow, will it bring your father? that is the first 
question ; and has he arranged with the great 
patron for a seat? that is the second,” 

The young girl—she was about nineteen— 
drew her head up ina stately manner, a common 
motion with her. ‘ And what is the third, and 
the fourth? You are always doubting,” she 
said, quickly. “That is because you think 
everything bad in the world. I would much 
rather think well of the world, and be taken in 
now and again. I would, indeed.” 
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She said this with an air of defiance. A kind 
of pained sort of expression came into West’s 
face. His sister turned to him with a look of 
superior triumph. He answered, gently : 

“ When you know the world as well as I do, 
you may change your opinion. Besides, I do not 
apply this to all—to your father, or yourself, or 
to any one. ‘The reason I said that was, there 
are so many chances, so many difficulties, that I 
would not have you hope too much.” 

She paused, gave a litile stamp of vexation, 
and an impatientmovement of her arm. “Always 
the way with me. Ungracious, unkind when I 
don’t mean to be so. And to you, my true, dear 
friend! I could beg your pardon. I would go 
down here on my knees, if you like. I wouldn’t 
mind these creatures here; indeed I would not. 
The ‘raff,’ indeed, as you call them. Say you 
forgive me, or |’ll do it this moment.” 

She had his hand in both hers. The sister 
interposed, a little excited, for the girl seemed 
about doing what she said. “Oh, really; 
please don’t, with all these people about. Such 
folly !” 

He drew his hand quictly away. “ Not ex- 
actly folly,” he said, smiling; “but these 
creatures would not gwite understand it.” 

* But do you forgive me? [I talk so lightly. 
The English master says that I don’t know the 
exact force of English, and don’t measure my 
words. I could not find enough of them to tell 
you all I feel to you, and your goodness to us, 
and how much I think of you when I am 
alone.” 

The sister turned away impetuously. “ The 
packet must be coming now. They are all going 
to the end.” 

“Just look at our friend,” said Mr. West, 
half to himself, “seeking the stray ones of his 
flock.” 

Now comes posting down, breaking through 
the ranks, Mr. Blacker, swinging his stick, 
his head looking to the right and left, and 
an air as though he were carrying despatches, 
or at least an officer ofthe port. His wasa sort 
of official progress, like a royal personage, drop- 
ping aword toeach. He had to stop many 
times, and to return many salutes. To some 
inferiors he was ‘‘ short ;” but there was one or 
two, Mr. and Mrs. Freemantle, true people, 
only there for a fortnight or a month, with 
whom he could turn back, and smile, and sway 
forward again, with obsequious homage. The 
season was well over, and these people, coming 
home from their travels, had waited at this port 
to let Mrs. Freemantle refit. She was languid 
and delicate, and used an eye-glass. 

“What a curious set of people!” she said, 
with an amused air. ‘ Where are they all got 
from ?” 

* Heaven knows, Mrs. Freemantle,” said Mr. 
Blacker, repudiating his flock with alacrity. 
“They send them to us from all quarters ; some, 
my dear madam, the very scourings of the street. 
In our season, indeed, we do very well. The 
nobility come down to us. Princesse de la Tour 


Florengay, who indeed did me the honour to 
come to our English chapel with me, on my arm. 
My dear Mrs. Freemantle, you must come back 
to us next year.” 

The greedy settlers stood in ranks on each 
side to stare. Not one of the passengers, 
no matter what his sufferings at the moment, 
but resented this degradation, being thus 
butchered to make an English holiday. What 
rusted coats; what repaired theatrical finery 
and scraps of fashion, half a dozen years old; 
what air of “coming on the Prado,” and 
simpering, and greeting, and turning- round to 
walk in line four long. Poorsouls! After all, 
this but the hour’s exercise in the prison yard. 
Now is coming up the packet, turning the 
corner of the whitewashed piles, with the native 
porters in blouses, shouting hard, and “ hauling 
iv” as if a man-of-war was coming up. It is the 
old Eagle, corpulent, bulky at its abdomen and 
paddle-boxes, green all over its bulwarks, a 
highly fashionable colour — then considered 
a fine specimen of naval architecture. The 
English are very strong on the decks. The 
other English, waiting for their prey, are drawn 
up in two solid lines. In the foremost rank 
were Mr. West and the two ladies. ‘They had 
never been in such a place before, but there 
were reasons now. ‘The young girl was stretch- 
ing eagerly forward, her arm in his, which at 
times, from excitement, she clung to. “I don’t 
see him. No, he’s not come. Oh, what shall 
= do? Why didu’t he write? How cruel of 

im !” 

“Hush, hush!” he whispered kindly ; “not 
so loud. Think of the people about us. We 
can’t tell as yet.” 

“There he is! There he is!” she cried quite 
am and making the “raff” smile. “I see 
lim !”” 

Already the stream had begun to flow—the 
long file that only wanted a chain to make them 
a string of convicts. They looked wretched 
enough. There were the soldiers on guard, 
and the gloomy prison into which they passed. 
And now a tall gentleman with a very shining 
hat with a “rolling” brim, and set much on 
the side of his head, a jovial face, and a blue 
coat with a velvet collar, and curled black 
moustache, came along the gangway. He held 
a little black bag in his hand, and was nodding 
a great many times to his daughter as he came 
along. Ina second she had broken from the 
line in spite of the sad-looking soldier, had her 
hands on his shoulders, and had drawn bim 
down to her to cover him with kisses. Mr. 
Harcourt Dacres protested good humouredly: 
“Oh, I declare now, Lulu—the dear girl. 
Easy now. Not before the genteel people; 
wait till we get home—in the front drawing- 
room.” Indeed, the two lines were smiling, 
tittering, and laughing loudly, and the soldier put 
her back. She saw her father looking round, 
and heard him say, “ Where’s that colonel 
gone? in the moon again?” Poor Lulu, now 
sternly put inside the ropes, was making 
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was relieved presently, when a handsome, tall, 
and foreign-looking gentleman, retiring and 
modest, with his eyes on the ground, followed 
along the avenue. “Come on, Vivian, my 
hearty,” Lucy heard her father ery with cheer- 
ful encouragement, and she gave a little sigh ; 
for she knew this was one of the useful objects 
of which her father was fond of taking posses- 
sion, absorbing them, and finding profit in 
them. The bearing of the stranger made 
considerable impression on the two lines. He 
was civilised and shy; “so nice looking”— 
“quite interesting”—the last of which words 
made him raise his eyes half slyly, half sadly. 
They were very deep full black eyes. He had 
small black moustaches, with his cheeks shaved 
close. The ladies and gentlemen had an in- 
stinct that here was the real stuff—a different 
texture from their own—and who, alas! it was 
plain, was not to tarry among them. Captain 
Filby, who had got a good place in front, 
shouldering some ladies backs, said half aloud : 
“See, Dacres has brought over a fowl to 
truss, a nice fat one, I'll lay you a guinea!” 
And there was Mr. Dacres coming out the 
other side of the custom-house, where his 
Lulu and Mr. West and sister were waiting 
He was talking as he came out. “Now, 
don’t think of going on to-night. Wait over 
to-night. That diligence would kill you; and if 
you post, there isno hurry. At the Royal they'll 
take good care of you; J’// give you a card to 
Le Beeuf. I wish we had a corner to i 

“T think I must go on,” said the gentleman, 
irresolutely. “I have an appointment in Paris, 
and it is so lonely sitting at the hotels.” 

** Deuced a bit more ‘lonely than in a coupé, 
my friend, or—if you like, I’ll drop in on you, or 
else you come up to us. This is the dear girl 
I was telling you of. Lulu, Colonel Vivian, of 
the something Foot, I forget what.” 

The officer drew back, and, taking off his hat, 
made a very profound bow, with a bright smile. 

* Will you come ?” 

_ “Tam sorry I cannot. When I am return- 
ing, I may stay a few days, and then I hope to 
have an opportunity of improving your ac- 
quaintanee; and, indeed, if you would be so 
kind as to come up to-night é“ 

“Then depend on me, colonel. T’ll only just 
rattle through a cutlet, which I know my Lulu 
has ready for me——” 

“But why hurry ?” said the other. “TI sup- 
pose they will have dinner ready at the Royal, 
and if you will be kind enough to take share of 
it...” 

“ Never say it again, my dear friend. If you 
go on and order it, I'll step home with these 
raps.” 

“Oh, papa, papa,” burst out Lucy, in a loud 
reproach. “The first evening you have come 
back, and we waiting and expecting you every 
day; and poor mamma! No, sir; indeed he 
can’t go with you.” 

“You will excuse me,” said the officer, 
gravely. “I did not know how it was. I am 
80 sorry.” 
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“Oh, my dear sir!” Mr. Dacres struck in, 
gaily. “You don’t take me for one of the domes- 
tic birds out and out? My dear Lu, you will 
have enough of me, never fear. You don’t know 
how long I am going to stay with you. Being 
a stranger, my dear, a stranger in the land-——~” 

“Very well, papa; do as you like,” said 
Lucy, with a trembling voice. “I'd better go 
home, then, at once, and tell poor mamma.” 

* Do, that’s a sensible child, and say I’ll be 
home about nine or ten at tea, or a little after.” 

“Yes, papa,” said she, almost sorrowfully, 
“we know what ¢ha¢t means.” 

“ You may depend on me, Miss Daeres; for 
I am as tired myself as he is. But I think, 
perhaps, it might be better—suppose we say 
breakfast instead ?” 

“Well, my dear sir,” said the other, with 
perfect good humour, “if you do like to re- 
consider your kind offerof hospitality, with all m 
heart ; and [ll relish my little girl’s cutlet with 
an uncommon sharp appetite, 1 can tell you.” 

This only caused the invitation to be re- 
newed. 

“T declare I am getting quite in feather to- 
night,” said Mr. Dacres, rubbing his hands. 
“Now I tell you—I’ll get home, and give my old 
lady a hug—/er mamma, I mean. Just take the 
salt water out of my eye, and slip into a clean 
linen bag. My Petsy, I declare,” he went on to 
ler, in a low voice, “it cuts me to the heart 
to leave you and mamma to-night; but I have 
my reasons. T’ll tell you about him. Of the 
two, I’m sure I’d sooner be with you and = 
mamma, sitting and chatting there, and telling 
you all the news and our little stories, dear, 
and all the fun, you know, I’ve seen since.” 

Mr. Dacres’s voice assumed a _half-plaintive 
tone as he said this. 

“Indeed, I am sure you would,” said the 
young girl, energetically; “and we’ll sit up for 
you.” 

" “That’s right, that’s my own child. How are 
you, West? How’s old Godspeed getting on? 
It seems about two years and four months, 
though I believe it’s not quite two months; is it, 
my child? Ah, colonel, I bet you she’s got a bit 
of a stick at home, like a schoolboy’s, with ever 
day notched off, the dear girl. Go on up wit 
that fellow with the cap. He’ll show you the 
way; and I'll be after you. Now, dear.” 

Mr. West was still standing by, his eyes fixed 
with disdain or contempt on the handsome face 
of the officer. His eyes would wander from the 
face down to his feet and up again. 

Mr. Dacres nodded pleasantly, and, with his 
daughter’s arm in his cozily, said, “Come 
along, West ;” and walked slowly on. 

* Now,” said Lucy, giving a sort of dance to 
keep up with him—“ now, deary, tell me the 
news—and good news. You never write a line, 
you know. That, of course, we did not ex- 

2 


He laughed. “My dear girl, I only write 
for money, and to people who Aave money to 
send, and I knew this place was not exactly the 


quarter,eh ? Well, but how is poor mamma 
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—the pain in her side, dear? Does she suffer 
at nights ?” 

“Shoulder, shoulder, papa! Don’t you re- 
collect? Well, but she is dying to know, and 
so are we all; Mr. West, too.” 

“Oh,” he said, carelessly, and speaking fast, 
* about Sir John Trotter and the Seat! Well, 
to tell you the truth, he behaved so infernal 
stuck up, and impudent, and patronising—and 
*I must have this,’ and ‘ You must do that?— 
that I declare to you, one fine evening, I turned 
my back, and told him to take himself and his 
rotten borough to the deuce. A wretched old 
Jacobite, and as mad as any hatter that made a 
headpiece for a Christian.” 

h, papa,” she said, stopping in front of 
him in the little street, and speaking with dee 
reproach, and even anger. “ You did this, an 
after all your promises and engagements to us, 
and to Mr. West, who helped you so !” 

“Oh, never mind me,” said Mr. West, calmly ; 
“T did not expect much more, recollect.” 

“And what did you expect, sir?” said the 
father, turning on him a little fiercely. “Tell me 
that, sir. What did you expect?” Then, witha 
change of tone, “ But go along now! Are you 
both to be down on me in this way? Can I 
help it? Can the leopard change his spots, or 
the black his skin? Surely you know Harkey 
Dacres. Ask them on the western circuit about 
me; they'll tell you there’s not a better man 
on it. And now I declare, Lulu, it would have 
rejoiced the cockles of your little heart to see 
the way they received your poor dad—big wigs, 
seniors, all! And I hada power todo. The 
two best cases that turned up. A grand slander 
case ; damages, five thousand. Whata burning 
speech I gave ’em! I have the Liverpool 
paper here, with full report. Now, wasn’t this 
a deuced deal better than cringing to a dirty 
mean Scotch baronet for his old Dorough ? No, 
no. Harcourt Dacres, ma’am, would sooner 
earn a crust honestly at his profession than 
have the applause of a British senate purchased 
by an obsequious sacrifice of principle !” 

Mr. West, walking with his eyes on the 
= made an involuntary face to the stones. 

ulu smiled, and shook her head. 





AMIABLE THEODORUS. 

Taree is at least one bishop on earth who 
can derive very little enjoyment from his epis- 
copal position. He is alternately petted and 
tortured, feasted in a royal palace or immured 
in a royal prison. He places the crown upon 
a chief’s head, and, by the simple act of 
anointing another, he deposes the monarch 
he had consecrated. This is the Abuna, or 
Coptic bishop of Abyssinia, whose person 
the Emperor Theodore guards so carefully 
that he hides him in a dungeon whenever a Ras 
of more than ordinary spirit or ambition ap- 
proaches the imperial residence. 

To procure the liberation of the English cap- 
tives in Abyssinia, Doctor Beke proposed that 


the English and French governments should re- 
cognise Gobazye, hereditary Prince of Lasta, as 
9p of Abyssinia. But to induce the natives 
to abjure their allegiance to Theodore and trans- 
fer their loyalty to Gobazye, the partisanship of 
the Abuna must be secured. e success of 
the plan would depend wholly on his consent- 
ing to anoint Gobazye as emperor, and actually 
performing the rite. The moment the Abuna 
completes the ceremony, the sceptre is believed 
to fall from the emperor’s hands; and even 
though Theodore by force should retain his 
throne, the legality and prestige of his power 
are gone. ‘I'heodore seems to have appre- 
hended that the Abuna might be gained over, 
for either he closes round his prison at Amba 
Magdala a garrison of six hundred mus- 
keteers and one thousand spearmen, or he 
sweeps the unhappy bishop over steppes and 
mountains in the midst of his army, and be- 
heads or burns alive any chieftain who contrives 
to procure a conference with him. 

The Abuna is always a foreigner, generally 
an Egyptian consecrated by the Armenian patri- 
arch at Jerusalem or Constantinople. Although 
the telegram from Constantinople which an- 
nounced the liberation of the British captives 
in Abyssinia is known to be false, it must have 
been framed by one well acquainted with some 
incidents curiously illustrative of the intimate 
connexion existing between the various Coptic 
tribes and their patriarchs remotely distant. 
An Armenian sojourning in St. Petersburg, 
learning that the efforts of the English govern- 
ment to recover the prisoners had failed, spoke 
strongly of the influence possessed by the 
Armenian patriarch at Constantinople, and re- 
aa that he should be appealed to. His 
authority he represented to be paramount over 
all tribes in his communion. Her Majesty’s 
ambassador at St. Petersburg reported this 
counsel to Lord Stanley, and the latter, to 
leave no available means untried before entering 
upon war, directed Lord Lyons to place him- 
self in communication with the patriarch and 
obtain his intercession. This patriarch, who 
styles himself “ Bocuos, Chief of the Bishops,” 
readily engaged to give all the assistance in his 
power. As the most effective means of in- 
fluencing the emperor, the patriarch wrote a 
pastoral letter, in which he attributes to Theo- 
dore all imaginable Christian virtues. The 
_— was magnificently illuminated, and Bo- 
ghos prays that Providence may defend the 
noble person and royal dignity, for the glory 
and honour of the Christian religion. He 
affirms that the justice and clemency of the 
exalted emperor and all his religious virtues 
are well known, notwithstanding the distance 
between the countries of Abyssinia and Con- 
stantinople. In the language of a suppliant, he 
begs for the pardon and “liberation of his 
majesty’s slaves,” the English consul and his 
companions, “ who have no refuge or help save 
in the mercy and clemency of his majesty.’ 
He admits the prisoners to be guilty, though 








he does not specify the charge, and then im- 
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plores Theodore to pardon them. “The em- 
peror’s clemency and mercy,” he writes, “ would 
afford much gratification to the whole of our 
Christian community, and satisfaction to the 
illustrious British government, whose efforts 
in the interests of Christianity are well known.” 
The monster, who burns his subjects alive by 
scores at a time, is appealed to as “ the chosen 
of God, full of all Christian virtues.” The 
good patriarch is but a man, and having a 
favour to ask, gave himself plenary absolution, 
no doubt, for addressing thus one whom he 
knew to be a merciless tyrant. 

This pastoral of the Armenian patriarch at 
Constantinople reached the British consul in 
Jerusalem towards the close of last March. 
The consul immediately waited on the Arme- 
nian patriarch in the Holy City, who warmly 
seconded the efforts of his superior. “ His 
eminence” selected Bishop Sihac, whose name 
is thus written in official documents, and who 
is his vicar-general, to proceed with a letter 
from himself to the emperor. This letter was 
accompanied by presents, consisting of objects 
from the Holy City, such as crucifixes, rosaries, 
&c., certain to be held in the highest venera- 
tion by the Most Christian King. This letter 
also was beautifully illuminated, and in re- 
ference, it is said, to the condition of the cap- 
tives, the initial letter represented Christ Bound 
in Chains. On the 14th of April the vicar- 


general, Sihac, had reached Cairo on his way 


to Massowah. He carried with him presents 
made of olive wood from the Mount of-Olives, 
mother of pearl from Bethlehem, a sceptre 
made of a bough from Abraham’s Oak, and a 
cross of gold surmounted with diamonds, con- 
taining relics venerated by Orientals. The 
patriarch also sent with his vicar-general a 
complete and splendid suit of vestments, crosier, 
prayer-book, communion plate, &c.; so that 
the patriarch could perform high mass before 
the king in full canonicals, with sacred acces- 
sories hen the Holy City. The Jerusalem 
patriarch knew how to address Theodore in a 
manner even more calculated to affect him than 
that adopted by the Constantinopolitan. There 
was a shadow on Theodore’s birth, and rumour 
said that his mother was little better than a 
nautch-girl. ‘Theodore’s first proclamation de- 
nounces this “hellish falsehood,” and asserts 
the purity of the emperor’s descent from 
David The clever patriarch, with Oriental 
tact, assures the emperor that he is enchanted 
to see in the “ august person of the emperor the 
true type of the queen eulogised in Holy Scrip- 
ture, who was enamoured of the wisdom of 
Solomon.” Prudence compelled him also to 
admit the guilt of the captives; but he prays 
his most merciful majesty to look graciously 
upon the English consul and his companions, 
and to pardon them for ai! the faults they may 
have committed. This appeal is cngent 
by assurances of protection and assistance to 
the Abyssinian residents and pilgrims visiting 
Jerusalem, an advantage the emperor had pre- 
viously sought in vain. Thus furnished, the vicar- 





general, Sihac, set out from Cairo for Massowah. 
No authentic information respecting his subse- 
quent progress has reached either the patriarch 
or the British consul at Jerusalem. What a 
number of links in this ecclesiastical chain were 

ut in motion by a solitary Armenian wayfarer 
in St. Petersburg ! 

The history of the Emperor Theodorus is 
romantic. e was known, prior to his 
usurpation of the sovereignty, as Lij Cassai. 
Being the nephew of the famous Dejas Comfou, 
and claiming to be a descendant of the old 
Ethiopic kings, he seems to have formed the 
design of seizing the throne at an early period. 
The circumstances then existing in reference 
to the imperial court favoured him. There was 
a puppet emperor, named Johnnse, and an 
acting emperor, Ras Ali; the former was satis- 
fied with the possession of the still beautiful 
mother of Ras Ali, who exercised power over 
the whole kingdom. Lij Cassai contrived to 
wed the daughter of Ras Ali, and straightway 
rebelled against his own father-in-law. This 
lady, young, beautiful, imperious, and ambitious, 
like a second Tullia, urged her husband to de- 
stroy her father, and obtain the crown she so 
ardently coveted. Many chiefs in succession 
were sent against Lij Cassai, but their follow- 
ers, dazzled by his unlimited promises, and 
charmed by his insinuating manners, abandoned 
their own rulers, and ranged themselves under 
his standard. At last, Ras Ali engaged his 
opponent in the battle of Amba Chara. He 
was utterly routed, fled to the Galla country, 
and, dying soon after of a broken heart, left 
Lij Cassai undisputed master of Central Abys- 
sinia. Then followed a succession of triumphs. 
All trembled before the fierce assaults and in- 
creasing power of the usurper, until he became 
sovereign ruler of the whole territory, from 
Shoa to Matemna, and from Eojam to Hama- 
zin. 

To obviate any flaw in his title to the throne, 
Theodore proclaimed that he was elected em- 
peror by universal suffrage. His first official 
document, addressed to the French residents in 
Abyssinia, is intended to remove that imputa- 
tion upon the respectability of his family which 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem so adroitly referred 
to. The document is a curious jumble of 
references to the historical events recorded in 
Scripture. It runs thus:—“I, Theodore, 
created by the Trinity, and made by it an in- 
stalled servant and prince, to all bis children 
given by God—to all the Franks. By your 
God, and the God of your friend Theodore, who 
appeared unto Moses at Sinai and on the Red 
Sea; who appeared unto Joshua at Jericho; 
who anata Saul with the sign of Samuel 
when he sought the lost asses; who, when Saul 
left the ways of the Creator, commanded Samuel 
to anoint David! As Solomon became king, 
through David, according to the word of the 
prophet and his father, although Adonias with- 
out the will of God, but by the favour of the 
nation, was proclaimed king by the people; so 
Solomon begat Menilek of the Queen of Sheba, 
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and this Menilek became Negus (i. e. emperor) 
of Ethiopia. From Menilek to the dynasty of 
the Gallas all the Neguses have been buffoons, 
who asked from God neither genius nor the 
means of elevating the empire. When God 
chose me his servant, my compatriots used to 
say, ‘ The river is dried up; it no longer remains 
in its bed;? and they insult me because my 
mother was poor, and they call me the son of a 
beggar-woman (she was said to be a vendor of 
purgative pills); but the Turks recognised the 
greatness of my father, they whom he had ren- 
dered tributary up to the frontiers of Egypt. 
My father and my mother descended from David 
and from Solomon ; are even of the line of Abra- 
ham. My father and my mother! Now those who 
reproach me with the name of beggar, beg 
themselves their daily bread. If you meet in 

our countries some partisan of the brigand 

egousie, who presumes to say that this country 
of Ethiopia is ruled by the son of a beggar, 
bet with him a fork of gold against a wooden 
spoon that I, the present emperor that sit upon 
the throne of my fathers, from Abraham to 
David, and from David to Faiel; and bring the 
man here that he may be confronted with me. 
It is God alone who abases the proud, and raises 
up the humble.” The throne of Solomon is 
described to have had “two lions beside the 
steps, and twelve lions upon the one side and 
on the other upon the six steps.” (1 Kings 
x. 19, 20.) As Solomon’s descendant, Theo- 
dore has before him two tamed lions, on which 
he occasionally leans when giving audience, 
while two others roll upon the carpet before 
him. ‘The emperor is said to express delight 
at the terror with which these animals are 
regarded by those whom he admits to an 
audience. 

The mission of the vicar-general is not with- 
out peril. The Pacha of Egypt, anxious to 
save the Soudan from being plundered, sent as 
an envoy to him no less a personage than David, 
the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria, with very 
valuable presents. Theodore determined to 
prove to his subjects that he was master even 
of the church. He would not throw the patri- 
arch into a dungeon, or deprive him of life ; 
but one bright morning the highest dignitary 
of the Coptic church in Egypt found that during 
the night his residence had been completely 
walled round. After a few days’ isolation, the 
terrified old patriarch was glad to obtain libera- 
tion by engaging to quit the country at once. 
But Theodore assumes to be his own pope and 

atriarch, and, like our Henry the Eighth or the 
Senion ezars, demands that all should admit 
him to be not only chief in the state, but su- 
preme in religion. 

There are twenty-six Europeans~ connected 
with Mr. Rassam, and the European workmen, 
with their wives and children, numberthirty-five; 
there are, therefore, sixty-one souls in the power 
of Theodorus. Most of the captives were not 
only “hedged round” and guarded closely, but 
manacled and chained. When Theodore, for a 
moment, assented to the liberation of the 








ae pow in February last year, the prisoners 
ad endured sixteen months’ confinement. On 
quitting the rocky heights of Amba Magdala, 
they were com led to remain two days at 
the foot of the hill, to regain strength. Several 
could scarcely stand upright, much less ride 
any considerable distance. Of late a difference 
of treatment has been observed towards Mr. 
Rassam’s party and the others; the former 
are not chained, and, though closely guarded, 
are permitted to move about the precincts of 
the prison. The workmen and their families 
are thrown into the common jail, guarded by 
two hundred soldiers, and heavily chained. The 
climate of Abyssinia must be healthy to the 
acclimatised, for, with the exception of one 
child, no one among the captives has died. 
They suffered more or less from “influenza,” 
and other complaints incidental in a changeable 
climate, but all remained alive. 

The emperor has not spared to set forth fre- 
quently his charges against the captives. Con- 
sul Cameron he imprisons “ because he went 
to the Turks, who do not love the emperor, 
and before whom he insulted and lowered 
him.” Bardel, a Frenchman, he keeps in chains 
because “ he did not make Theodore acquainted 
with the Emperor of the French ;” and be- 
cause, in the emperor’s court, on being refused 
release, “he ungirt himself, and covered his 
head with his robe”—a deadly insult in Abys- 
sinia. The charge against Mr. Kerens isa droll 
one. He had brought up a carpet of rather a 
common pattern—a Turk and a Frenchman 
shooting a lion. The jealous emperor instantly 
interpreted the pattern as an ont against 
himself; the lion represented Abyssinia, France 
and Turkey were the hunters. The rest of the 
prisoners are retained “because they abused 
the emperor; and a friend ought to be a shield 
to his friend, and the Europeans should have 
shielded him.”’ After the enjoyment of three 
days’ liberty, the prisoners were seized and 
immured again, ostensibly because they had 
not waited on the emperor ‘‘ to make recon- 
ciliation,” really because the emperor desired 
to extort from England a kasa, or ransom, to 
consist not only of steam-engines, turning- 
lathes, carpenters’ tools, &c., to the value of 
3000/., but of gunners, smiths, and an artillery 
officer. But throughout the imperial correspon- 
dence three points are obvious. Ever jealous 
of the authority claimed by the church, Theo- 
dore writes to her Majesty in these terms: 
“Your Majesty can learn from those who fear 
the Lord the ill treatment and abuse which we 
have receivec at the hands of the Europeans, 
and the Copt, who called himself Metropolitan, 
the Abuna Salama.” The insults cast upon the 
memory of his mother, perhaps incautiously 
repeated by the Europeans, soubted still in the 
emperor’s heart. In his last letter to Mr. Ras- 
sam, he writes: “ Now, let me prove to you, 
that though my mother was poor, she was a 
daughter of the ancient kings of Ethiopia.” The 
kasa isthe third object ever in the mind of the 



































king. ‘ What my kasa is I will tell you after- 
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wards. I don’t want either silver or gold. I 
want people who will open my eyes, because I 
am blind. The prisoners, however, though 
pining for freedom, take care to warn all arti- 
sans, who might be tempted to accept the offers 
of the emperor, that they will probably never 
be permitted to return. The place in which 
the captives have been so long confined is not 
of a tempting character. Dr. Beke describes it 
thus: “Just picture to your imagination an 
isolated locality, rising out of the midst of a 
jumble of conical hills, deep ravines, and serrated 
ridges, and you have Amba Magdala. On the 
summit there are clusters of thatched huts, oc- 
cupied by about a thousand troops. Not far 
from the church, which you recognise by an apex 
surmounted by a glittering cross, you gaze on a 
mass of wretched hovels ; approach a few steps 
nearer, and you behold a strong thorn fence, 
guarded by groups of sooty soldiers, close to 
whom lie, basking in the sun, bands of unfor- 
tunates, loaded with galling chains. This is 
the Royal Prison.” 

So long as the Emperor Theodore listened to 
the counsels of two Englishmen, Messrs. Bell 
and Plowden, his kingdom flourished, and his 
subjects, if not altogether happy, were content. 
He is reported now to indulge in habits of in- 
ebriety, and much of his outrageous violence 
upon his own subjects is accounted for by his 
fits of delirium tremens. The Abyssinians do 
not now receive the present usurper as the true 
Theodore of prophecy, who, they have discovered, 
is to come from the east: whereas Cassai’s 
native country, Kwara, is in the west. His 
wonderful success at first cast a veil over this 
discrepancy ; but his tyranny, cruelty, and op- 
pression, so opposed to the attributes of the 
Christian monarch they hoped for, have gained 
for him the name of “ Pharaoh, king of Egypt ;” 
and his people sigh for some Moses to daliver 
them out of the hands of the oppressor. 





A NORMAN HOSPITAL. 

Tue quarter of Caen where stands the abbey 
church of La Trinité has the air of a desert, a 
ruinous wilderness. It was in the glaring 
glowing heat of afternoon that we walked 
up there, and to leave the harvest sunshine 
for the cool shade of the magnificent nave was 
like passing from purgatory into paradise. 
But not a soul was there. It was hushed as a 
grave. The echo of our footfall was the only 
sound, 

Beyond the nave we could not pass alone, for 
the sanctuary is closed to the world and conse- 
erated to the service of a little community of 
Augustines, cloistered nuns who are the nurses 
of the sick at the Hdtel Dieu, hard by the 
church. To such use has come at last the rich 
endowment of Matilda—to such good use! 
The church is all that is left of her primitive 
foundation—a noble and beautiful church, fit to 
match with St. Etienne, as she with its builder. 
Her bones lie in a twice-violated grave, under a 
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white stone sarcophagus, in the sanctuary where 
the nuns meet to pray. “She loved piety, she 
comforted the poor, and, poor herself, was never 
rich but to distribute of her treasures to the 
needy. For this behaviour, on the first day of 
November, after six o’clock of the morning, she 
went to enjoy life eternal.” This is her memo- 
rial as we read it now, and contemporary ehro- 
niclers tell us besides that she was a noble 
lady of high courage, and that the Conqueror 
never loved lady but her, his faithful wife and 
helpmate. 

Sentinels keep the gates of the Hotel Dieu 
and the cloistered ladies, and, on applying there, 
we were admitted to view all that the nuns can 
never leave. We met two in the arcade leading 
to the hospital—tall, capable, mature women, 
in the imposing white dress of their order—one 
with a vast bunch of keys at ber girdle, the 
other with a ledger in her hands; for these nuns 
work as hardas they pray. A light-footed cheer- 
ful little laundress acted as our guide, first to 
the choir, whispering to us by the way that we 
had come at a good hour, for we should see the 
nuns at prayers. And so she brought us to the 
grille, and held aside the crimson curtain for us 
to look through; but only two or three were 
come in, and we went to view the crypt below 
the sanctuary to gain a little time. When we 
ascended from the ancient sepulchre, now in 
7 of restoration and full of daylight, we 

eard the rhythmical murmur of many voices ; 


and when the curtain was put aside again, there 
were some fifty nuns assembled, each in her 
stall, reciting the office, led by the prioress and 
sous-prioress, whose seats were raised above 


the rest on the upper step of the peristyle. The 
choir, though small, is unique in its beauty 
amongst the old Norman churches, and we were 
allowed long enough to study it; to see the 
faded fresco of the ceiling, the monument of 
Matilda, and, if we pleased, to decipher the 
countenances of the praying nuns. e were 
told that amongst them are many women of 
distinetion, but none looked young under the 
spreading coif and veil. Conspicuous in contrast 
with the white robes of the professed ladies 
was one in the habit of the world—a postulent 
preparing for her vows; for none enter here 
without serving a severe probation to try them 
whether they are fit by strength of heart and 
body for the life of labour, watching, and prayer 
which all must follow who join the community. 

From the church we were conducted to the 
great salle of the sick women—a vast lofty gal- 
lery with windows at each side, and, on the shady 
side, wide open to the air. On the sunny side 
the shutters were all closed, and the atmosphere 
was perfectly cool and fresh. The beds stood 
far apart and were exquisitely clean, and the 
sick faces on the pillows looked all as calm as 
pain would let them. A group of three conva- 
lescent patients at work, lace-making, by a 
window that commanded a view of a green 
court, arrested us for a little talk. A girl of 
eleven or twelve was sitting by them, with 
shadowy folded hands and a countenance full of 
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the sad patience of long anguish. We asked 
her if she was recovering. “Oh no,” she said. 
“Je souffre partout—I suffer all over.” And 
one of the women added, pathetically, “ Poor 
child! she suffers so much !” 

At the further end of the salle were two 
white-curtained beds, empty, and our brisk 
little guide told us that sometimes persons who 
required special care, and could not have it in 
their own homes, came to the hospital to be 
nursed by the nuns. Such persons pay a little 
pension, and occupy these curtaine beds, or, 
if their case require it, have a private room. 
On leaving the great salle we passed two or 
three smaller wb of which the doors stood 
open, and which had each a few occupants ; 
but these we were not invited to enter, and our 
= led us on to the children’s nursery. 

here were but three in-doors—one a baby 
newly-born that day, who, with her mother, 
would be transferred to the general hospital of 
St. Louis at the end of fifteen days, if both 
were well enough; another, a four-months-old 
boy, fatherless and motherless; and the third, a 
little maid of three years, strong enough on her 
feet, after the measles, to make us a dot of a 
curtsey and say, “ Bon jour, mesdames,” at the 
bidding of the bonne in charge—a kind, chatty, 
motherly body, not a nun. 

There are many more men than women at the 
Hitel Dieu, because the invalid soldiers are 
nursed there—and very good and comfortable 
the nursing must be. “ Night and day,” said 
our guide, “ the ladies watch and tend the sick ; 
the work is very hard, and it afflicts the heart 
to see them suffer; but the good God gives 
them that vocation, and they are happy. They 
are not to be pitied; oh no! they are not to 
be pitied.” 

e were introduced to the kitchen just at 
the crisis when dinner was being served up. 
Such a kitchen! such a dinner! such vast 
joints of beef and mutton, such excellent 
smells, such a fervent heat! There was a nun 
superintending the business, and our guide ven- 
turing on the liberty of opening an oven door 
to show us its extent, was routed by a warm 
cook with a long ladle; and beckoning to us, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, trotted off laugh- 
ing. It was not the best moment for visiting 
the kitchen apparently, and all was at such a 
glow we did not envy those we left there. 

From the kitchen we went to the linen-room, 
cool as that was hot, and arranged with an ad- 
mirable precision; and from the linen-room to 
the pharmacy. Then we left the house, and 
crossed the green court where were several 
convalescent men, and a little boy who ran 
away, and would not stand and say “‘ Bon jour, 
mesdames,” even at the command of a pallid, 
dark-eyed youth, who stretched out a languid 
arm to catch him, but fell short of success by 
an inch or two, which he was over-feeble and 
listless to retrieve. From the shady green 
court we passed into the park where cows 
were feeding, and a nun walking under the 





well enough to play out of doors. And then 
we ascended to The Point of View, a conical 
hill cut in terraces spirally, from the top of 
which we overlooked the town, with its fine 
spires of St. Pierre, St. Etienne, and St. Sau- 
veur, the river and the distant levels of this 
monotonous rich country, where the roads run 
straight as rulers, and the fields are divided by 
dykes for hedges. We overlooked, too, a tri- 
oe pea bit of ground enclosed in high walls, 
and waving with long rank grass—the burial- 
place of the nuns, who lie there without name, 
or stcne, or any memorial; all the vanities of 
the world left behind them at the gate of the 
sanctuary. 
What a change, what a difference, between 
the yesterday and to-day of the famous Abbaye- 
aux-Dames at Caen! ‘The first nun who took 
the vows there was Cécile, a daughter of the 
Conqueror and his wife; and the abbess, named 
Matilda, after the royal foundress, assumed the 
title of Madame of Caen, which her successors 
perpetuated. On the day of Holy Trinity her 
arms were set up over the town gates, and all 
the tolls were paid to her officers, who rode in 
state through the streets, as if in assertion of 
her lordship. The abbey was richly endowed 
at its foundation, and received large subsequent 
additions to its revenues. Ladies of rank en- 
tered into its gay seclusion, received visits from 
their friends, corresponded in Latin with the 
canons of Bayeux, loved literature, wrote verses, 
and took part in all the religious processions 
of the town. The abbess had her country-house 
at Ouistreham by the sea, and went over often to 
England to look after her lands and estates there. 
These high-born dames renounced neither the 
world nor the flesh in making themselves nuns, 
and the grille was not so fast shut but that the 
devil got in amongst them occasionally too. 
Wild spirits, whom veil and vows could not 
chasten, varied the canticles of the day by the 
introduction of witty, wicked railleries and 
jests on the mysteries of the faith. Councils re- 
uked in vain the license of the ladies’ tongues, 
and in the sixteenth century it became neces- 
sary to impose a thorough reform on the con- 
vent. About the same epoch the Calvinists 
also reformed it in their destructive fashion, 
and flung out the bones of Matilda from her 
grave. But the abbess, Anne de Montmorencl, 
piously gathered them up, and restored them 
to their stone coffin, where they lay until the 
revolutionists cast them forth again in 1793. 
Once more they were re-buried, and the sarco- 
phagus with ancieat brass that now covers 
them, was raised in the sanctuary to mark the 
last place of their rest. , 
The abbey was suppressed by the Constitu- 
tional Assembly in 1790, and remained voi 
until the establishment of the Hétel Dieu was 
transferred thither from the Ile St. Jean, where 
it had existed for six hundred years—an excel- 
lent choice of locality for the sick, but the 
lovers of antiquity regret the destruction of the 
aucient hospital, which took place immediately 





trees in company with a woman and alittle girl, 


it was vacated ; and even more the necessary 
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additions to the abbey, for the making of 
which were demolished the old entrance gate, 
and a vast building of Norman architecture that 
went by the name of Queen Matilda’s Palace. 
* The old order passeth, making way for new ;” 
but the new, if more useful than the old, is cer- 
tainly much less beautiful to the eye that che- 
rishes carven stone and wood above humanity. 
Ruin is ruin in Caen, and not well kept; and 
many think Vandalism is at its best when it 
leaves it so, and suffers time and decay to do 
their work. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
THE RED BARN. 


On Friday, the 18th of May, 1827, Maria 
Marten, the daughter of a mole-catcher living 
at Polstead, a small retired village in the county 
of Suffolk, prepared to set out to drive to Ips- 
wich, twelve miles distant, with her lover, a 
farmer’s son, named Corder, who, after many 
delays and subterfuges, had agreed to marry 
her. The girl, pretty and thoughtless, had 
not maintained a very good character in the 


place. 

The marriage had been fixed for the Monday, 
but Stoke Fair had detained Corder on that day ; 
and on Thursday his brother James had been 
taken dangerously ill. Such, at least, were the 


excuses that Corder offered Maria Marten for 
not keeping his promise. 


The girl and her 
mother were up-stairs in their cottage when 
Corder came on the Friday, and abruptly pro- 
posed to instantly start for Ipswich, as he ‘rad 
got the licence all ready. 

“Come, Maria,” he said, “ make haste; I 
am going.” 

The girl looked round surprised at the sudden 
decision and peremptory tone, and replied : 

“ How can I go at this time of the day, with- 
out anybody seeing me ?” 

But Corder was in no mood for waiting, and 
he answered moodily : 

“Never mind, you have been disappointed 
many times, and shan’t be again; we will go 
now.” 

“How am I to go, William ?” was the girl’s 
next question. 

“You can go up,” he said, “to the Red 
Barn, and stop till i come to you with my horse 
and gig.” 

_ The girl was still full of objections. The mar- 
riage was to be a clandestine one, and yet her 
lover was going to drive her to Ipswich m open 
daylight. 

“Tm not ready,” she said; “and how am I 
to order my things ?” 

He was ready to answer every objection. “I 
will take the things,” he said, “in a bag, and 
carry them up to the barn, and then I’ll come 

ck and walk with you.” 

She still disliked the suddenness of the de- 
parture, 

“There are none of my workmen about,” he 
said, “in the fields or near the barn, aud I am 
Sure the coast is quite clear.” 


ee 





How carefully he had foreseen every difficulty ! 
how prompt he was to remove every lin ring 
obstacle to their immediate marriage! The ol 
father and mother were not the sort of people to 
oppose the will of their master, their daughter’s 
rich lover. They made no objection. Maria 
then put up her + Amal black silk gown, black 
silk stockings, a Leghorn hat, and some other 
small necessaries, tucked into a wicker 
basket and a large black velvet reticule. There 
had been, probably, some previous arrangement 
between the lovers; for Maria now produced 
from some secret nook a bundle of men’s 
clothes. These she was to put on while 
Corder was carrying the basket and reticule in 
a brown holland bag to the Red Barn. Corder 
then left with the bag, and Maria, crying all 
the time, proceeded to put on her disguise— 
blue trousers, a striped waistcoat, and brown 
coat. She wore a man’s hat over her three 
large hair-combs, and a red and yellow silk 
handkerchief to muffle her chin and long ear- 
rings. She had in her handa large green cotton 
umbrella, with a bone handle. While Maria was 
still dressing, stopping every now and then to 
ery at the suddenness of her departure, Corder 
returned, carrying a gun. aria’s mother 
asked if it was charged, and on being told that 
it was, she said: 

ae I'll move it away, on account of the 
ehild.” 

This was Corder’s child, for whom he had 
just paid the weekly allowance. Corder then 
sat down by the fire, and drawing out a ap of 
pistols, snapped them several times. (It was 
not so unusual to go armed in 1827 as it is now.) 
He then looked up, and said to Mrs. Marten: 

“ Mrs. Marten, the reason I go to Ipswich 
to-day is because John Balaam, the constable, 
came into the stable to me this morning, and 
told me that he had got a letter from Mr. Whit- 
more, from London. In this letter there was 
a warrant to have Maria taken up and prose- 
cuted for our illegitimate child.” 

“Oh, William!” the poor mother answered, 
reproachfully, “if you had but married Maria 
before the child was born, all this would have 
been settled.” 

“ Mrs. Marten,” was the conciliatory reply, 
“don’t make yourself at all uneasy, for ’m 
going to Ipswich to-day to get a licence to be 
married to-morrow morning.” 

On the Sunday before, he had told Maria’s 
mother that he already had the licence, but had 
been obliged to send it to London to a friend. 

The mother was still anxious. 

“ William,” she asked, “ what will you do 
if she can’t be married ?” 

“She shall be my lawful wife before I return 
home.” 

The mother repeated : 

* But if you can’¢ be married ?” 

Corder replied : : 

“Then I’ll get her a place somewhere till 
such time as we can be married.” 

Just then Maria came down, still anxious 
and crying. Corder took a paper of ham out 
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of his pocket and gave her some to eat. The 
girl asked her stepmother to go out into 
the yard, and see if there was any one near 

ho might observe her leaving. But there was 
no one; so the lovers stole out of the house, 
after Maria had kissed and shaken hands with 
her stepmother, her sister Ann, and her step- 
brother, a little boy of ten. Ann had often 
uarrelled with her sister—jealous of her 

ress and of her lover—but she forgot all that 
in the sorrow of that sudden parting. The 
lovers left about half-past twelve, stealthily by 
different doors; she by the back door, the 
field, and the fen ; he by the door opening on the 
road. They met in the road; the stepmother 
saw them meet; they both got over a gate 
and went across the Hare-hill field, past the 
hedges already in bud, in the direction of the 
Red Barn, which was two fields distant, and 
where Maria’s things in the brown holland 
bag had been left by Corder. The disguised 
girl, still in tears, and the sullen lover, with the 
odious, sly, malign face, disappeared in the dis- 
tance, where the green boughs grew greyer 
and fainter towards the low horizon. 

Yet it was a singular thing, too, that little 
George, out in the fields that very day that 
William and Maria drove to Ipswich to get 
married, ran in from play about four o’clock, 
declaring he had just seen William in a vel- 
veteen jacket, oak carrying a pickaxe on his 


shoulder. He seemed goimg home over the 


corner of Brandfield, and went down the 
Thistly-lane close to the Red Barn. The boy 
had good eyes, and was not twenty rods off; 
it scarcely seemed likely that he could be mis- 
taken. 

On Saturday, Maria’s stepmother saw Cor- 
der ; he was in his sick brother’s room, and she 
did not speak to him. On Monday he came 
to the Martens’ house about nine in the morn- 
ing, and the first question of course was : 

“Well, William, what have you done with 
Maria ?” 

He replied : 

“T have left her at Ipswich. I have got her 
a comfortable place. She is going down with 
Miss Rowland to the water-side.” 

The woman’s motherly anxiety was again busy. 

“Why, William,” she said, “ what will she 
do for clothes ?” 

Corder replied : 

* Miss Rowland has got plenty, and would 
not let me send for any.” He added: “I have 
got a licence, but it must go to London to be 
signed, so I cannot marry until a month or six 
weeks; but I have changed a cheque for 
twenty pounds, and given her the money.” 

The conversation continued : 

* Which way did you go?” 

* By Stratford.” 

* Where did she dress ?” 

“She put her things on in the barn, and 
threw the great-coat over them to hide her 
till she could get into a by-lane. The great- 
coat and hat were tucked into the seat of the 
box, and she put her own hat on.” 





One day, a week after, Mrs. Marten con- 
fronted Corder with what the boy had told 
her, wishing him to explain the strange delay. 
“George saw you go down the Thistly-lane 
with a pickaxe on your shoulder.” 

“Indeed that was not me,” was the ready 
explanation ; “that was Tom Acres, who was 
planting trees on Mr. Hoy’s hill.” 

There was, of course, an end of the matter. 

On the 17th of July, 1827, at Polstead Fair 
time, Corder’s brother James died. Mrs. Marten 
was at the funeral, and observed that William 
Corder had Maria’s umbrella in his hand. She 
said to Corder afterwards : 

“Why, William, you had got Maria’s um. 
brella at your brother James’s funeral.” 

He immediately said: “‘ It was not hers, but 
one belonging to Deborah Pryke, and like hers.” 

She afterwards again recognised it, and 
Corder then said he had been over to Ipswich 
to see Maria, and she had lent it him, as it 
rained hard. This was natural enough, and yet 
it was singular his denying the umbrella to be 
Maria’s at first. 

From July to September Corder strolled into 
the Martens’ just as usual, on his way to market 
or shooting, or from his fields and barn. Some- 
times he came two or three times aday. He 
deseribed Maria to the old people as “ purely 
well,” and said that at Michaelmas he should 
bring her home to his farm. It was odd, how- 
ever, that Maria never wrote to her father, step- 
mother, nor sister; but Corder explained that 
she had an obstinate gathering on her hand, and 
that prevented her. 

About this time, Mr. Peter Mathews, Maria’s 
former lover, came on a visit to Polstead, and 
had several interviews with Corder, bein 
anxious about a letter he (Mathews) had poste 
to Maria on the 3rd of January, 1827, and 
in which he had enclosed five pounds. Mr. 
Mathews left Polstead on the 9th of August. 
On that day, Corder told Mr. Mathews that he 
had received a letter from him to Maria, but 
did not know where to forward it. He thought 
she was somewhere near Yarmouth. There 
was some concealment. Mr. Mathews grew 
angry, and told Corder that he was deceiving 
him, and that the letter must be forwarded. 
Corder promised to do his best, and they parted. 

Now this statement that Maria was then near 
Yarmouth could not have been true, because, 
one day in May, Corder had called at the house 
of a labourer named Stow, who lived at the 
nearest cottage to thé Red Barn, and borrowed 
an old spade of the man’s wife, at the same time 
naming another place as Maria’s residence, s0 
near that he could see her any day he liked. 

On August the 26th, Corder wrote a letter 
to Mr. Mathews, and told him that Maria was 
at Herlingbury, near Yarmouth, but that the 
gathering on her hand still prevented her writ- 
ing. The letter concluded thus: 

“P.S. [have already enclosed your letter for 
Maria in one of my own, which I shall post 
with this immediately, and beg permission to 
add that I have fully determined to make Maria 
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my bride directly. I can settle our family 
affairs, which will be in about a month or six 
weeks’ time. Till that time, Maria wishes to 
continue with my kindred. In concluding, if 
I can at any time render you any service what- 
soever, I shall be most happy to oblige, as I 
am truly sensible of your generosity.” 

On the 8th of September, a farmer named 
Pryke drove Corder to Colchester. On the 
road they talked of farming, and of Maria, of 
whom Corder spoke with great affection, but 
said he had not seen her since May. That was 
odd, too, for had he not told Mr. Mathews he had 
seen her in August at Herlingbury, and Mrs. 
Stow that he could see her any day he liked? 
On the 17th September, Corder called at the 
Martens’, and told Mrs. Marten he was going 
to the water-side for his health, and that he 
should call at Yarmouth and bring Maria with 
him to be married at Ipswich. On October 
18th, Marten, the old mole-catcher of Polstead, 
received a hearty, affectionate letter from 
Corder, dated from the Bull Inn, Leadenhall- 
street, London. He and Maria were married 
at last. The letter began in the following way : 

“Thomas Marten. I am just arrived at 


London upon business respecting our family 
aflairs, and am writing to you before I take the 
least refreshment, because I shall be in time 
for this night’s post, as my stay in town will be 
short, anxious to return again to her who is 
now my wife, and with whom I shall be the 


happiest of men. I should have had her with 
me, but it was her wish to stay at our lodging at 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, which she de- 
scribed to you in her letter: and we feel asto- 
nished that you have not yet answered it, think- 
ing illness must have been the cause. In that 
she gave you a full description of our marriage, 
and that Mr. Rowland was daddy, and Miss R. 
bride’s-maid. Likewise told you they came 
with us as far as London, where we continued 
together very comfortable for three days, when 
we parted with the greatest —. Maria and 
myself went on to the Isle of Wight, and they 
both returned home. I told Maria I should 
write to you directly I reached London, who is 
very anxious to hear from you, fearing some 
strange reason is the cause of your not 
writing.” 

Corder then expressed his intention of imme- 
diately taking a farm in the Isle of Wight. The 
letter concluded with the following sentence : 

“T think you had better burn all letters, 
after taking all directions, that nobody may 
form the least idea of our residence. Adieu.” 

On the 28rd, Corder wrote again, in answer 
to a letter from old Marten expressing surprise 
pore having received Maria’s letter. He 
Sald : 

“T have this day been to the General Post 
Office, making inquiry about the letter Maria 
wrote you on the 30th of September, which you 
Say never came to your hands. The clerk of 
the office traced the books back to the day it 
was wrote, and he said a letter, directed as I 
told him to you, never came through their 





office, which, I think, is very strange. How- 
ever, I am determined to find out how it was 
lost, if possible; but I must think coming over 
the water to Portsmouth, which I will in- 
quire about to-morrow, when I hope to find 
out the mystery. It is, I think, very odd that 
letters should be lost in this strange way. Was 
it not for the discovery of our residence, I would 
certainly indict the Post Oilice ; but I cannot do 
that without making our appearance at a court- 
martial, which would be very unpleasant to us 
both. You wish for us to come to Polstead, 
which we should be very happy to do, but you 
are not aware of the danger. You may depend, 
if ever we fall into Mr. P.’s hands, the conse- 
quence would prove fatal ; therefore, should he 
write to you, or should he come to Polstead, 
ou must tell him you have not the least know- 
edge of us, but you think we are gone into 
some foreign part.” 

The most remarkable sequel to these letters 
was, that Corder never returned to the Isle of 
Wight, in spite of ail his protests. A month 
later, Mr. Mathews ran against him by acci- 
dent near Somerset House. He said Maria 
was at the Isle of Wight—they were mo¢ mar- 
ried—he was waiting to settle his family affairs, 
He had forwarded her the letter of Mr. 
Mathews. Mathews then told him that Maria’s 
father was very uneasy about her, not know- 
ing where she was, and had written once or 
twice to him, Mathews, about her. ‘There was 
a great entanglement of lies somewhere. 

Very soon after this, in December, Corder 
inserted the following hypocritical and impudent 
advertisement in the Morning Herald: 

“A private gentleman, aged twenty-four, en- 
tirely independent, whose Riseoliien is not to 
be exceeded, has lately lost chief of his family 
by the hand of Providence, which has occa- 
sioned discord among the remainder, under cir- 
cumstances the most disagreeable to relate. To 
any female of respectability, who would study 
for domestic comfort, and is willing to confide 
her future happiness to one in every way quali- 
fied to render the marriage state desirable, as 
the advertiser is in affluence. Many happy 
marriages have taken place through means 
similar to this now resorted to. It is hoped 
no one will answer this through imperti- 
nent curiosity ; but should this meet the eye of 
any agreeable lady, who feels desirous of meet- 
ing with a sociable, tender, kind, and sympa- 
thising companion, they will find this adver- 
tisement worthy of notice. Honour and secresy 
may be relied on. As some little security 
against idle application, it is requisite that let- 
ters may be addressed, post-paid, A. Z., care of 
Mr. Foster, stationer, 68, Leadenhall-street, 
with real name and address, which will meet 
with most respectful attention.” 

Corder received fifty-three answers, some from 
servants, others from distressed ladies of am- 
biguous antecedents, dilating on their various 
mental qualifications, their beauty, and their 
reese disposition to matrimony. One let- 
ter was from a lady who, as he said, kept her 
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carriage, and was living in a sphere very su- 
perior to his. She requested him to attend 
at a certain church at a certain hour, having 
one arm in a sling, and wearing a black 
handkerchief. She described the carriage in 
which she would come, and directed him to 
go toa certain pew in the church where he 
might be opposite to her, and they might have 
a view of each other during the service. He 
mistook the hour, however, and when he went 
to the church he found that the service was 
over. 

A lady who kept the Grove House Academy, 
in Brentford-lane, Ealing, near London, then 
wrote to him; he saw her, liked her, and 
married her within the week. She proved a 
worthy, religious woman, and to the very last 
watched and served him with the most faithful 
love.. When they parted for the last time, 
Corder said to her : 

* T hope you will not marry again; and, above 
all, not marry in a similar way : i¢ is a most dan- 
gerous way of getting a husband.” 

While in Ealing, Corder lived in seclusion, 
seldom going out of his own premises, and 
never to church, though his wife took her 
pupils there every Sunday. He was, however, 
compelled to once or twice visit London, on 
matters connected with the school. On these 
occasions he always went armed with pistols (in 
case of footpads, as he told his wife), and 
usually took the long path that used to lead 
from the small lane off the Oxford-road at 
Turnham-green, by the Woolpack public-house, 
through the fields, to Ealing churchyard and 
Brentford-lane. He soon began to disagree 
with Mrs. Moore, his wife’s mother, who lived 
with them, and accused her of trying to wean 
his wife’s affections from him. 

On the 19th of April, 1828, an event, how- 
ever, happened at Polstead that somewhat dis- 
turbed Shaders matrimonial happiness and his 
quiet mode of life at the Ealing school. Two 
or three times since Maria’s departure with 
Corder, her stepmother, the mole-catcher’s 
wife, had dreamed that the poor girl had been 
murdered, and her body hid in the right-hand bay 
of the Red Barn. Spiritualists, who are fond of 
distorting the simplest dreams into supernatural 
revelations, profess to be astonished, even u 
to the present time, by the recurrence of this 
dream, which was merely the return, at night, of 
the ever-recurring suspicions of the day. To 
invest such an occurrence with an atmosphere 
of the supernatural is a mischievous crab-like 
attempt to return to the superstition and de- 
basement of the middle ages. The suspicion of 
the whole family of the Martens had rested on 
the Red Barn from the first alarm at Maria’s 
mysterious silence. The barn had only two 
bays. If the body was there, it was as likely 
to be in the right as the left bay. It was very 
natural that on the third or fourth recurrence 
of the dream, the old mole-catcher should re- 
solve to ask Mrs. Corder’s bailiff to allow him to 
search the Red Barn, to see if there was any- 
thing in his wife’s dream after all. 











The Red Barn, so long the nightmare of the 
Martens and their shuddering thought by day 
and night, was a long, partly tiled wheat-barn, 
divided into two bays or divisions for corn, 
having between them the usual planked floor for 
thrashing, and on to which, at harvest-time, the 
loaded waggons could be driven, when the wide 
folding-doors on either side were thrown open. 
There was a tiled chaff-house on one side of 
the barn, and behind it a projecting lean-to. 
There was a farm-yard round it, and at the 
back of this a long thatched shed to shelter 
cattle in wet weather. A gate at the end of 
the yard divided the thatched shed in two. 
The barn seems to have originally derived its 
name merely from its red tiles; tiling being 
less frequent than thatch in that part of the 
country. 

All persons who know the country will re- 
member such barns as the one we have described. 
The yard was heaped with black trampled straw. 
It was a lonely place when the flail was not 
thumping on the thrashing-floor. When the 
cattle were out in the fields, there would be no 
sound to break the oppressive silence but the 
chirping of a thievish sparrow or two on the tiles, 
and the buzz of the large orange-banded bees on 
the flowers of the rank nettles that covered last 
year’s dry dunghills. 

There was no flail sounding merrily on that 
19th of April, a year all but a month since 
Corder and Maria had been seen crossing the 
fields towards the Red Barn. Pryke, Mrs. 
Corder’s bailiff, unlocked the door and went in 
first. The bays were covered with litter too 
thick for any examination of the floor. The 
bailiff therefore pushed the straw back from the 
right-hand bay (the scene of the dream) with a 
rake and a hayfork. On the floor of the ba 
they found some large stones, and the eart 
beneath looked loose. Marten then poked the 
earth with the handle of his rake and a mole- 
pike he had with him, and then removed it. To 
their horror, when they tried the iron again, 
they turned up something black—evidently part 
of a murdered body, and in that ghastly silence 
they dared not search further. So they went 
to get help, but first locked the door behind 
them cautiously, taking the key with them. 
Marten remained, wandering about the barn and 
searching and moaning for two hours, and then 
went home to tell his wife. He then returned 
with Pryke and another man, and they dug down 
a foot and a half for the body. They at once 
knew it to be Maria’s, defaced as it was. Round 
the neck was a green handkerchief, pulled so 
tight that it had made a deep groove in the flesh. 
A bullet had passed through the left cheek. 
There was a stab in the neck, one in the right 
eye, and one through the apex of the heart. 
The body was recognised by the half-decayed 
clothes, which were stained with blood. The 
dreadful dream had come true at last, and it 
must have been done by Corder. ‘ 

On the 22nd of April, about ten o’clock in 
the morning, a grave, hard-looking man knocked 
at the door of Grove House, Ealing. As the 
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man entered the hall, Corder came out of the 
parlour. What then happened the grave man 
shall himself tell : 

“T told him I had a little business with him. 
Prisoner said, ‘Walk into the drawing-room,’ and 
we went in. I then told him I was au officer, 
and was come to apprehend him on a very 
serious charge, and he must consider himself 
my prisoner. He replied, ‘Very well.’ I told 
him the charge was respecting a young woman 
of the name of Maria Marten, whom he had 
formerly kept company with. I said she had 
been missing for a length of time, and strong 
suspicions were attached to him. I continued : 
‘I believe you know such a person? It was 
a young woman you kept company with in 
Suffolk.” He said no; he did not know such 
a person. I asked him, ‘ Did you never know 
such a person?’ He said no; 1 must have made 
a mistake; he was not the person I wanted. I 
said, ‘No; I have not made a mistake—your 
name is Corder;’ and I am certain he was the 
person. I told him to recollect himself; I had 
asked him twice if he knew such a person, and 
I would ask him a third time. He still said no, 
he did not; he never knew such a person. I 
then proceeded to search him, and took from 
his pocket a bunch of keys. [ then took 
him to the Red Lion at Brentford. On our 
way thither, I said the body of the young 
woman had been found in his Red Barn. He 
made no remark then. We proceeded some 
distance, and he asked me, ‘When was the 
young woman found?’ {[{ told him, ‘On 
ee morning last.’ He made no further 
reply.” 

y air of pistols were found in a black velvet 
bag that hung on a nail in Corder’s dressing- 
room. A gunmaker at Sudbury remembered 
repairing these in February, 1827. There was 
also found a short, very sharp, crescent-shaped 
sword, which Corder was proved to have taken 
to a cutler at Hadleigh, in May, 1827, to be 
ground as sharp as a carving-knife. There were 
now ominous-looking rust-spots and scratches 
on it. 

The murderer was tried at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, August 6, 1828. The crowd was so 
enormous, that the counsel and officers of the 
court had to fight their way to their places. 
Corder appeared in court dressed in a new 
suit of black, and with his hair combed over 
his forehead. He was twenty-four years of 
age; the girl he murdered twenty - seven. 
There was a sulky, ill-tempered, yet smirking 
expression about his face, and he seemed to 

e vain of a pair of blue French spectacles 
which he wore. He was, at first, calm and 
unconcerned, and busied himself writing notes 
to his counsel, and eyeing the witnesses smilingly 
through the pitiable disguise of his spectacles. 
Towards the end of the day, however, he seemed 
to lose confidence, and the heavy fixedness of 
his eyes gave way to occasional convulsions of in- 
Voluntary motion. 

On the renewal of the trial the next day, the 
prisoner appeared jaunty, cool, hardened, and 





composed, until Mr. Lawton, the surgeon, 
produced the skull of the murdered girl in 
court, and proceeded to show with a qui how 
the sword found at Ealing fitted the wound in 
the orbit of the eye. 

During this re-examination of Mr. Lawton, 
the prisoner, who had taken off his spectacles, 
replaced them, and beheld attentively this pain- 
ful spectacle. He inclined his body forward, 
so as to command a full view of the skull; but 
as if the effort to sustain his attitude and evince 
this expression had become too great for his 
nerves, he suddenly flung his back against the 
pillar, hastily drew off his spectacles, and evi- 
dently laboured under the strongest emotion. 
In a few moments, however, he rallied, re- 
placed his glasses, took out his pocket-book, 
aud quickly wrote a memorandum to his leading 
counsel, Mr. Brodrick, who at once wrote a 
reply, which the prisoner read with close atten- 
tion, and, on the signification of a movement 
from the learned counsel, tore into the smallest 
fragments. His solicitor at the same time 
went to the front of the dock and had a long 
consultation with him. 

The prisoner being called on for his defence, 
advanced to the front of the bar, took out some 
papers, and read his address to the court from 
a thick copy-book. 

He commenced by referring to the hardship 
sustained by prisoners in his situation in not 
being allowed the aid of counsel in their ad. 
dress to the jury. He also complained of the 
partial conduct of the coroner, and entreated the 
court to dismiss from their minds everything 
they had heard of a nature to prejudge his 
cause. He then proceeded to the nucleus of the 
case, stating that when he and the victim reached 
the Red Barn, she, while changing her dress, 
flew into a desperate passion, and upbraided 
him with not having so much regard for 
her as a gentleman who had been previously 
alluded to. “ Feeling myself in this manner 
so much insulted and irritated, when I was 
about to perform every kindness and repara- 
tion, I said, ‘Maria, if you go on in this wa 
before marriage, what have I to expect after ? 
shall therefore stop when I can; I will return 
straight home, and you can do what you like, 
and act just as you think proper.’ I said I 
would not marry her. In consequence of this, 
I retired from her, when I immediately heard 
the report of a gun or pistol, and running 
back, I found the unhappy girl weltering on 
the ground. Recovering from my stupor, I 
thought to have left the spot; but I endea- 
voured to raise her from the ground, but found 
her entirely lifeless. To my horror, I dis- 
covered the pistol was one of my own she had 

rivately taken from my bedroom. There she 
ay, killed by one of my own pistols, and I the 
only being by! My faculties were suspended. 
I knew not what to do. The instant the mis- 
chief happened, I thought to have made it 
public ; bat this would have added to the sus- 
icion, and I then resolved to conceal her 
feath. I then buried her in the best way I 
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could. I tried to conceal the faet as well as I 
could, giving sometimes one reason for her 
absence, and sometimes another.” 

The prisoner delivered the address written for 
him in a diffident, distrustful way, and in a whin- 
ing, canting voice. He at first attempted to 
recite it, but failed ; he stammered over several 
words, and confused the sentences in an ig- 
norant manner. He occasionally fixed his eyes 
on the jury to try and discover if he had made 
any effect. The reading took about twenty-five 
minutes. The jury were absent about half an 
hour, and returned with the verdict of Guilty. 

During the judge’s address to the jury, the 
countenance of the prisoner repeatedly changed 
colour, from a deep red flush to a pallid hue ; 
he betrayed a very feverish anxiety as to the 
result of the trial, and appeared to be suffering 
much mental torture. Occasionally there was a 
convulsive motion of the lower part of his face ; 
his lips were parched, and he sighed deeply. 
Towards the conclusion of the trial he rested 
his head against a pillar in the felons’ dock, and 
closed his eyes. 

On hearing the sentence, the murderer sank 
down in a state,of intense agony. Seeming in- 
clined to faint, he was removed into a small cell 
behind the dock. There he Jet fall his handker- 
chief on a table, pressed his face down upon it, 
and then, with his arms folded round his head, 
remained in a state of syncope. A more miserable 
picture of guilt and despair, without any real 
penitence for the crime, poor humanity had never 
surely presented. 

In prison, Corder slept soundly. In the jail 
chapel, when he first entered the condemned 

ew, he wept convulsively for the first time. 
Fre still refused to make a full confession. 

‘The sermons,” said he, “which have been 

ut into my hands since I came into this place 
hete convinced me that all confession which it 
is necessary for me to make is a confession to 
my God of the transgressions of my life; con- 
fession to man can be of no good to my soul ; 
I do not like it, and I will not make it, as it 
savours strongly of popedom.” ‘To another 
person he said, “ Why should I disgrace my 
family by confessing all the follies and trans- 

ressions of my youth; they are, indeed, mani- 
old; the confession would hurt their feelings, 
and would do me no good.” 

He refused to see any Methodist preacher. It 
was only after great difficulty that Mr. Orridge, 
the governor of the jail, persuaded Corder to 
make a confession, and not let Maria Marten’s 
memory be stained by the accusation of her 
having committed suicide. A little before mid- 
night he suddenly said to the governor, “I am 
a guilty man!” but he would not enter into any 
full detail. The following was the confession : 


“Bury Jail, Aug. 10, 1828. Condemned Cell, 
Sunday Evening, half-past eleven. 

“TI acknowledge being guilty of the death 
of poor Maria Marten, by shooting her with a 
pistol. The particulars are as follows: When 


about the burial of the child, she apprehending 
that the place wherein it was deposited would 
be found out. The quarrel continued for 
about three-quarters of an hour upon this and 
about other subjects. A scuffle ensued, and 
during the scuffle, and at the time I think that 
she had hold of me, I took the pistol from the 
side-pocket of my velveteen jacket and fired. 
She fell, and died in an instant. I never saw 
even a struggle. I was overwhelmed with agi- 
tation and dismay. The body fell near the front 
doors on the floor of the barn. A vast quantity 
of blood issued from the wound, and ran on to 
the floor and through the crevices. Having 
determined to bury the body in the barn (about 
two hours after she was dead), I went and bor- 
rowed the spade of Mrs. Stow; but before I 
went there, I dragged the body from the barn 
into the chaff-house, and locked up the barn. I 
returned again into the barn and began to dig 
the hole; but the spade being a bad one, and the 
earth firm and hard, I was obliged to go home 
for a pickaxe and a better spade, with which I 
dug the hole, and then buried the body. I think 
I dragged the body by the handkerchief that 
was tied round her neck. It was dark when 
I finished covering up the body. I went the 
next day, and washed the blood from off the 
barn-floor. I declare to Almighty God I had 
no sharp instrument about me, and that no other 
wound but the one made by the pistol was in- 
flicted by me. I have been guilty of great idle- 
ness, and at times led a dissolute life, but I hope 
through the mercy of God to be forgiven. 
**W. Corer.” 


Corder that night again slept soundly. 

This murder had excited great and marked 
interest in Suffolk. The streets had been full 
of puppet-shows representing the scene of the 
crime. A Methodist preacher had held forth to 
five thousand persons in the neighbourhood of 
the barn. On the Monday of the execution all 
the workmen in Bury struck work in order to 
see the execition. As early as nine o'clock 
upwards of a thousand persons assembled ; 
before twelve, seven thousand had collected. 
When Corder stood on the scaffold, Mr. Or- 
ridge approached the wretch and spoke to him. 
He (the governor) then advanced to the front 
of the scaffold, and cried to the people : 

“He acknowledges the justice of his sen- 
tence, and dies at peace with all mankind.” 

A magisterial order caused Corder’s skeleton 
to be preserved in the museum of the County 
Hospital. Shortly before his execution, Corder 
wrote the following letter to his wife : 

“ My life’s loved Companion. I am now a- 
going to the fatal scaffold, and I have a lively 
hope of obtaining mercy and pardon for my 
numerous offences. May Heaven bless and 
protect you through this transitory vale of 
misery, and which, when we meet again, may It 
be in the regions of everlasting bliss. Adieu, 
my love, for ever adieu; in less than two hours 
Thee to be in heaven. My last prayer 1s, 





we left her father’s house, we began quarrelling 


that God will indue you with patience, fortl- 
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tude, and resignation to His will. Rest assured 
His wise Providence works all things together 
for good. The awful sentence which has been 
passed upon me, and which I am now sum- 
moned to answer, I confess is very just, and I 
die in peace with all mankind, truly grateful for 
the kindnesses I have received from Mr. Orridge, 
and the religious instruction and consolation 
from the Rev. Mr. Stocking, who has promised 
to take my last words to you.” 

Subsequent disclosures prove this man to 
have been a scoundrel, blood and bone, and his 
victim’s character not much better. Even 
at school he had been notorious for stealing, 
and had bought false keys, with which he could 
open any boy’s trunk he wished to ransack. He 
confessed to a forgery on a bank, and it was 
generally supposed he had murdered a child 
that he, Maria, and the stepmother secretly 
buried. Whether the deaths of his father and 
brother were to be attributed in any way to 
his cruel agency, was never investigated. There 
can be no doubt he died a liar, for he obsti- 
nately persisted he had never used a sword. 


that the murder was not premeditated, and only 
the result of a sudden quarrel. The fool forgot 
that he had been seen snapping his pistol in 
Marten’s cottage the morning of the murder. 
The excitement of the crime did not cease 
with the execution. Melodramas were written 
upon it, and the Red Barn itself was all but 
pulled to pieces by curiosity-mongers from 


London, Phrenologists, — in a triumph 


of their young science, announced pompously to 
the scientific world that in Corder’s skull “ se- 
eretiveness, destructiveness, and philoprogeni- 
tiveness were inordinately developed.” 





MABEL’S PROGRESS. 


By Tae AvurHor or “Aunt MarGaReEt's TROUBLE.” 
——>—_—_ 


CHAPTER VI. HIDING, 


In a miserable bedroom of a miserable tavern 
in a squalid street on the Surrey side of the 
river sat two young men. On the dirty table 
before them was placed a muddy decanter half 
full of coarse brown brandy, tumblers, and a 
jug of water. They had been smoking, and the 
chamber was filled with heavy clouds of tobacco, 
which hung about the frouzy curtains of the 
bed, and made the already close atmosphere 
almost insupportably stifling. But, notwith- 
standing, the one window was closed, and the 
yellow blind partly drawn down. Of the two 
occupants of the room, one—a young man with 
a remarkably handsome dark face—was well 
and even elegantly dressed; the other, with 
unbrushed clothes, matted hair, red eyes, and 
pallid cheeks, appeared the very picture of 
reckless despondency. He sat with his head 
bent down and his folded arms resting on the 
table before him, whilst his companion, leaning 
back in his chair in an easy nonchalant attitude, 
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This was, no doubt, in order to try and prove | / 





darted a glance at him, from time to time, of 
mingied impatience and a sort of contemptuous 
pity. Presently, as the other continued mute 
and motionless, the handsome young man uttered 
a sharp ejaculation, and turning irritably in his 
chair, said, “ Well, upon my soul, I do think 
you’re the most ungrateful chap I ever encoun- 
tered in the whole course of my life!” 

The other looked up at him for an instant, 
and then dropped his eyes again, with a gloomy 
knitting of the brows. 

“Ungrateful, am I?” he muttered; and, after 
a minute’s pause, added, with a short bitter 
laugh, “ Ungrateful! yes, I’m so surprisingly 
happy and fortunate, that it is wonderful 1’m 
not grateful. Grateful! who have I got to be 
grateful to, I should like to know?” 

“To me,” retorted his companion, coolly. 
“You are ungrateful to me. What you are to 
anybody else is not my business.” 

This time the pale young man fixed his eyes 

upon the other, and kept them steadily bent on 
him, as he repeated with an elaborate show 
of profound astonishment, “Ungrateful to 
you ?”? 
The black malignant frown that came over 
the face of the handsome youth changed its 
beauty with startling suddenness. He struck 
his hand—a supple hand with long slender 
fingers—sharply on the table, and said, with 
an indescribable coarse insolence of manner, 
“To me? yes; to me. Don’t try to come 
any of your stuck-up airs over me, Mr. Walter 
Charlewood. It won’t do. You and I know 
each other from old times. Why, who is it 
that’s providing you with food and shelter at 
this moment ? ” 

“You lent me a trifling sum that I asked 
for, I don’t deny it. But you’ve had fifty 
times as much from me before now.” 

“You have a pretty good cheek, my friend, 
to talk in that manner. It runs in your family, 
I suppose. How stands the case? Long ago 
—or, at least, it seems long ago, now, so much 
has happened since then—and when you had 
never known what it was to want a pound, 
whilst I had practical experience now and 
then of wanting a dinner, chance brought you 
in my way, or brought me in your way, if you 
like that better. You and your friends thought 
yourselves very high and mighty personages, no 
doubt, and looked down upon the poor devil of 
a fiddler from a great elevation.” 

“Was I ever arrogant? Did J ever show 
that I looked down upon you?” 

“You were the best of the lot, or I shouldn’t 
be sitting here now; but there were other mem- 
bers of your family who—ah! never mind that 
just now. Your particular pal, Arthur Skidley, 
tried to be saucy to me; but I cured him of 
that, I fancy. You played billiards. I played 
better, and told you so, fairly. Skidley’s set 
had flattered you up for their own purposes— 
don’t interrupt, I kuow what I’m saying—and 
you didn’t baleee me. The consequence was, 
that you got into my debt for a pretty con- 
siderable sum of money.” 
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“Which was paid,” cried Walter, excitedly, 
“which was paid to the uttermost farthing! ” 

“It was; but not until after a considerable 
delay that was highly inconvenient to me. How- 
ever, I waited patiently, because you begged and 
prayed that I wouldn’t split about the affair to 
your governor. I could have got my money 
directly by a hint to him. For he was proud, 
like your dearly beloved brother, and would 
have given ten times the money to hush up a 

od many things that I could have told him. 
fs that the truth, or not?” 

Walter bowed his face on his trembling 
hands, and merely replied by a low moan. It 
was piteous to see how weak he was, how 
broken and abject. His jaunty, self-satisfied 
ease, the fresh brightness of his fair boyish 
face, were all gone. 

“ Well,” pursued Alfred Trescott, for it was 
he, “I needn’t recapitulate all that passed in 
Dublin. Those were good times for both of 
us; and if you did buy your experience at a 
tolerably expensive rate, why you had your fun 
for the money. And money was plenty enough 
with you then. Then came the smash at 
Hammerham, and——” 

“Why, in the name of all the devils, do you 
torment me in this way?” broke in Walter, 
dashing down his clenched fist on the table. 
“What's the good of talking about all that? 
It’s past and gone, and nothing that you or I, 
or any one else, can say will avail to alter it.” 

“Quite so,” replied Alfred, coolly, at the 
same time dropping his handsome eyelashes 
over his eyes, with a half-suppressed smile. 
“All that cannot be altered, as you justl 
observed. But, though it cannot be en | 
I don’t choose that it shall be altogether for- 
gotten, especially when you ask what you have 
to be grateful for. It’s necessary to refresh 
your memory a little, do you see? When we 
met again in London, was it I who sought you 
out, or you who sought me? In addition to 
your other accomplishments, you had imbibed 
a taste for cards. Did I, or did I not, say to 
you that I thought card-playing an expensive 
amusement for a clerk at a hundred a year, or 
whatever your wages were ? ” 

Walter rocked himself to and fro in his chair 
as though he were suffering bodily pain. He 
answered, without looking up, “1 know very 
well what you said, and how you said it. You 
know that it was impossible for a fellow of any 
spirit to—to——” 

“To refrain from doing what he liked? Ah! 
that has been the case with a good many fellows 
of spirit, I believe. However, I gave you good 
advice; and if you were too great a fool to follow 
it, I couldn’t help that, you know.” 

“Tt was you who urged me to leave the rest 
of them, and go into lodgings by myself. That 
was the beginning of it all. If you had let me 
a I might have gone on steadily enough in 

ime.” 

Tears ofbitter humiliation and mortified pride 
were standing in the wretched boy’s eyes as 
he spoke. Always weak and undisciplined in 


temper, his health had been latterly so under- 
mined by dissipation and ceaseless fretful re- 
pinings at his lot, that he had scarcely more 
self-control than a child. Alfred threw him- 
self back in his chair with a short mocking 
laugh. 

“Bah! I urged you! Are you a baby? 
I thought it was you who first said that you 
were tired of living under the rule of that 

recious brother of yours. It was a little too 

aughable. I wonder he didn’t tie a string to 
your leg!” 

“TI have cut the string now, once and for 
ever,” said Walter. ‘I shall never go back 
and face them all. After all Clem has said and 
done—oh, when I think of his face that Sunday 
night when I came home”—he hesitated, and 
Alfred coolly supplied the word—*“ drunk, eh?” 
“When I saw him and my sister standing there 
in the passage, I felt as if I should have been 
glad to drop down dead rather than face them.” 

“Did he blackguard you?” 

“No. He didn’t say one word, but just 
stood aside to let me pass, and looked at me 
—oh, that look was the worst of all! I would 
sooner he had said anything than have looked 
at me like that.” 

“Ah, the old game. Trying to overawe you 
with his superior virtue. Humbug! But why 
the devil you ever stood his hectoring airs J 
can’t understand.” 

‘Clem has been good to me, too. But he— 
he expects too much of a fellow. If you ain’t 
quite up to his mark, he always seems, some- 
how, to have such a contempt for you.” 

“Really!” sneered Alfred Trescott. “He 
must be a paragon himself, to be able to look 
down so magnificently on the rest of the world. 
You’d better go home, like a good boy, and beg 
pardon, and take your whipping pretty, and try 
to profit by such a moral example.” 

“Never!” said Walter again, with a sort of 

nervous tremor. “I can’¢ doit. I know what 
Clement is. He wouldn’t desert me, but he’d 
go to M‘Culloch and tell him that I must be 
withdrawn from the bank, and he’d talk in his 
stern way about not venturing to make other 
people responsible for my good conduct any 
more, and he’d make me go, cap in hand, to 
some d—d tradesman fellow or other to try 
for a situation. He told me, once, that if I 
could get no other honest work to do, I ought 
to take a broom in my hand and sweep a 
crossing.” 
; _ aeetionate brother!” said Alfred, scoff- 
ingly. P 
‘Well, upon my soul, I believe he’d do it 
himself.” 

“ But, not possessing any taste or talent for 
crossing-sweeping on the whole, you don’t mean 
to return to the osom of your family.” _ 

“T can’t do it, I tell you. When I think of 
all the things that will have come out, now, in 
this day or two that I’ve been away, I feel that 
: can’t face it. You don’t know what it would 

e »”? 





“ My dear fellow, don’t distress yourself to 
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apologise. J don’t want you to go back. It’s 
nothing to me. Only I’m rather curious to know 
what you do mean to do. Your prospects appear 
a little hazy.” 

“When I left home, I didn’t intend to run 
away altogether. I only wanted to avoid Clem. 
Then, as I walked on, and began to think of it 
all, I resolved not to go to the bank. I knew 
Clem would seek for me there first thing. 
Then, gradually, by little and little, the idea 
came into my head that I would not go home 
any more. 1 wandered about all day until I 
was sick for want of food, and then I went into 
a chop-house, where——” 

“Where you chanced to find me. You 
couldn’t have lighted on anybody more sure 
to keep the secret of your whereabouts. I 
wouldn’t tell your brother where to find you 
to save him from being burnt alive.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Why? Because I believe he’d be glad to 
know.” 

“How you hate Clem!” exclaimed Walter, 
looking with something like fear at the hand- 
some face before him. 

“Humph! There’s not much love lost be- 
tween us. But what do you intend to do? 
You haven’t yet unfolded your plans for the 
future. This is a charming place, no doubt, 
but you can’t stay here for ever. And, even 
if you could, there would be something to pay, 
and as I can’t go on lending you money, and 
as you appear to have none of your own——” 

alter had been drinking the vile brandy 
before him at intervals, and his mood had gra- 
dually changed from despondency to a feverish 


excitement. His face became flushed, and his 
speech thick. 
“T shall go to Australia,” he said, looking 


up defiantly. “To Australia. That’s the 
country. I shan’t always be the poor unlucky 
devil you see before you, Trescott. I shall make 
my way there, mark my words. [I shall come 
back, some day, a rich man, and then see what 
Penny will say to me! Aha? In Australia I 
shall have a clear field. No one will know 
anything about me. I shall take another name. 
No black looks, no lectures, no—I shall be a 
man there!” 

“But how are you to get there? What’s 
the use of talking such infernal nonsense?” 
cried Alfred, irritably. He had been able to 
contemplate poor Walter’s misery with great 
equanimity, but this sanguine mood exhausted 
his patience at once. 

“I shall go in an emigrant ship,” said 
Walter, looking at him with blinking eyes. 
“Tve been hanging about the docks all day. 
I picked up a great deal of information. I’ve 
got my watch and chain—they cost fifty guineas 
—and one ring that I carry in my waistcoat- 
pocket. I shall sell them for—what they'll 
fetch. Plenty to take me—to—Australia. You 
shall be paid, sir, the trifling laan——” His 
heavy head fell forward as he spoke. He re- 
covered himself for a moment, nodded again, 
and then with an effort rolled off his chair, and 








flinging himself on the wretched bed, appeared 
to fall instantly into a dead sleep. 
Alfred rom | looking at him for a moment. 
“ Australia,” he muttered, contemptuously. 
“Aye, you’re cut out for an Australian life! 
oor, weak, childish creature! I know what 
it will be. You'll hang about here, shilly-shally, 
wasting hour after hour, and coming to no con- 
clusion until every penny’s gone of the money 
our watch brings, and then you’ll have to crawl 
ack and lick your brother’s shoes in the dust. 
Damn it! If I had the money I would ship 
him off myself, if it was only that that sneaking 
arrogant cur shouldn’t have the triumph of 
crowing over him and getting him back!” 
He closed the door quietly behind him, and 
went down-stairs. In the bar he stopped for 
a moment to say to a woman who sat there, 
“You won’t allow the young gentleman up- 
stairs to be disturbed, if you please. He is 
not quite well, and, if anybody should come to 
see him—it isn’t likely—you had better—yes, 
I think you had better say he is not here,” 


CHAPTER VII. STORM, 


Tunes were not going altogether well with 
Mr. Alfred Trescott. The prospect of his 
début seemed further off than ever, and he had 
almost quarrelled with his patroness, on the 
score of an offer she had made to pay for a 
year’s study for him at one of the great forges 
conservatories of music. This offer Alfred 
indignantly rejected, and had irritated “my 
lady” into one of her brief fiery fits of anger. 
But this he had cunningly contrived not only 
to soothe, but to convert into increased sym- 
pathy with, and admiration for, his sensitive 
genius. It was the more easy to do this, in 
that Lady Popham had undergone a good deal 
of mortification before so far abandoning her 
expressed opinion that Alfred was already a 
finished artist, as to entertain the idea of send- 
ing him abroad for a further course of study. 
It was not, therefore, difficult to strengthen her 
in her original conviction that Alfred Trescott 
was a great violinist, that Lady Popham was a 
great connoisseur, and that the musical critics 
of London were great bunglers. Still, things 
were not going altogether well with Mr. Alfred 
Trescott. Sinte he had been in London, his 
secret conviction of his own neoneaeas as 
an artist—almost deadened by the brilliancy of 
his Irish triumphs—had revived again; 
great as he pretended his disappointment to be, 
and loudly as he continued to deplore the post- 
ponement of his appearance in the metropolis, 
it is certain that he would have felt very grave 
and anxious doubts as to the result, had the 
chance been offered him of an immediate trial. 
For—from various causes—he was now even 
less prepared for such a trial than he had been 
in Dublin. His hand was losing steadiness, 
his intonation was becoming occasionally uncer- 
tain, and, from the absolute cessation of any 
practice whatever, his passage playing was more 
unsatisfactory than ever, ‘That his musical in- 
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stinct was too fine and sure to allow him to de- 
ceive himself on these points, made him neither 
more submissive to criticism, nor more tolerant 
of those who administered it. Then the future ! 
Alfred was not much wont to look forward, but 
there were times when the question, what was 
to become of him? forced itself very disagreeably 
on his attention. Fortune did not seem inclined 
to favour him in his love either. Corda’s visit 
to Desmond Lodge, which he had looked for- 
ward to as a means of gradually re-establishing 
the intimacy between Mabel and himself, had 
hitherto produced no such result as he had an- 
ticipated. The child had provokingly fallen sick 
after her visit to Mabel, and had been unable 
to go again. Then, too, Corda had latterly 
taken a strange habit of reticence in her talk 
with him. On the rare occasions when he had 
formerly condescended to converse with his 
sister, she had shown, by the eager, artless out- 
pouring of her thoughts, how she prized the 
opportunity of affectionate confidence with him. 
ow, on the contrary, although more loving 
and tender in her manner than ever, Corda 
could not be tempted into speaking openly of 
Mabel. She would answer such questions as 
she could briefly, but would volunteer no word. 
Sometimes, if Alfred were in a gentle mood, she 
would twine her little siender fingers in his, and 
rest her head on his shoulder, and sit so, silent, 
for half an hour together. Once, after remain- 
ing thus for some time, she suddenly threw her 
arms round him, crying, “Oh! Alf, oh! Alf, 
be good, be good! I love you so, Alf, do be 
good!” and had fallen into almost hysterical 
weeping. This singular proceeding had been 
highly displeasing to her brother, who, to do 
him justice, was uneasy at the extreme weak- 
ness which the child showed, and which ap- 
peared to increase daily. Alfred had said some 
word to his father about having another doctor 
to see pussy-cat, and getiing her wine and 
strengthening things; but Mr. Trescott, with 
the sort of infatuation not unprecedented in 
similar cases, had refused to acknowledge the 
least cause for alarm in Corda’s state of health. 
Certainly she should have wine, and soup, and 
jelly, and whatever she fancied; but as to dan- 
r! pooh, it was absurd. The child had never 
ooked better. She was growing fast, and was 
naturally thin in consequence, that was all. 
Alfred Trescott walking away from the Surrey 
side of the river, where he had left Walter in 
the obscure tavern, towards the aristocratic 
though somewhat old-fashioned square in which 
Lady Popham’s mansion was situated, had his 
little sister’s image unaccountably in his mind. 
“By Jove,” he said, mentally, “if pussy-cat 
doesn’t get stronger soon, and if nothing turns 
up for me here, I would almost—almost—be 
tempted to accept the old woman’s offer, and 
go abroad for a year with Corda. The governor 
could rub on all right with only himself to keep ; 
and perhaps thorough change of air and scene 
and the delight of being with me—poor pussy- 
cat, how fond she is of me!—might set her up 
again. And if I were to work in earnest, who 











knows? Away from all these people, and with 
no face that I know except that pretty, fair 
little one—it is a sweet little face—who knows ?” 
It was in this unwonted gentleness of spirit, 
and with these unwontedly kind thoughts in 
his mind, that Alfred reached Lady Popham’s 
door. He had so long been treated like a petted 
child of the house, privileged to be admitted at 
all hours, that it never occurred to him to in- 
quire it Lady Popham were within, or to go 
through any of the formalities usual on making 
aecall. The servant who had opened the door 
stopped him as he was walking across the hall. 
“I beg pardon, sir, but I’m not sure that my 
lady’s at home.” 

“No matter; I will go into the little morn- 
ing-room, and wait for her. There is some 
music there that I want.” 

“ Very sorry, Mr. Treseott, but my lady isn’t 
at all well, and can’t see anybody.” 

“ Not well? Is my lady unwell? However, 
I shall not disturb her; I will go into the 
morning-room and get what I want.” 

“ Really, Mr. Trescott, I can’t allow——” 

Alfred turned and looked at the man. There 
was something unusual in his tone, and he had 
planted himself so as to bar the access to the 
morning-room. Alfred’s face darkened. 

“Do you know who I am ?” he asked, with 
the haughty insolence of manner which charac- 
terised his mtercourse with inferiors. 

“Oh yes, Mr. Alfred Trescott,” rejoined the 
servant doggedly, “I know who you are, per- 
fectly. But my orders are not to allow you to 

ass, and I mean tocarry out my orders.” 

Whilst Alfred was standing, literally speech- 
less with astonishment, the man called to the 
butler, who was passing down the stairs, 
“Oh, Mr. Mitchell, ain’t there a note for this 
gentleman ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mitchell, advancing with a 
letter in his hand; “yes, there is a note. My 
lady particularly desired that I should deliver 
it myself into Mr. Treseott’s hand. You will 
please to observe, James, that I do deliver 
it into Mr. Treseott’s hand. You had better 
show the gentleman out, if you please, James. 
If my lady hears voices in the hall, it will 
worry her, and my lady’s hearing is very 
quick.” 

Still speechless, stunned, bewildered, Alfred 
allowed himself to be half elbowed, half Jed, out 
of the ball, without having uttered a syllable. 
The sharp closing of the door appeared to rouse 
him as though from a dream. The furious 
temper began to surge up like an angry sea, 
but utter astonishment still kept him outwardly 
calm. He looked at the onal door, and then 
at the letter in his hand. ‘“ Insolent hounds!” 
he ground out between his clenehed teeth, “you 
shall pay for this.? Then a thought darted 
into his ‘mind, “Can she be very ill? dying? 
and are they already ealculating on her death, 
and think it no longer worth while to be civil ? 
Or Skidley and Miss O’Brien, are ¢hey trying 
to keep me out of her sight, for fear she should 


leave me anything in her will? At rb 
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she thinks of me, since she has written, and 
given orders that the note should be put into 
my own hand. Yes, yes, she is all right!” 
Though he said the words confidently, there 
must have been some secret misgiving in his 
mind that made-him hold the letter tightly in 
his hand without opening it. He looked at the 
superscription. It was to “Mr. Alfred Tres- 
cott,” written in Lady Popham’s cramped cha- 
racters, and even more trembling and illegible 
than usual. “The old woman must have been 
very shaky when she wrote that,” muttered 
Alfred. “I wonder what it’s all about! No 
matter! T’ll read it quietly, and at my leisure.” 

Although it might have been supposed that he 
would be eager to learn the contents of Lady 
Popham’s communication, he walked along the 
streets at a singularly dilatory pace, staring 
absently in at the shop windows, and even 
sometimes stopping outright. At last, by slow 
degrees, he reached the neighbourhood of his 
lodgings. Even then he did not bend his 
course homeward immediately, but turned down 
the blind alley in which the tavern was situated 
where he had left Walter Charlewood. ‘The 
woman to whom he had spoken was no longer 
in the bar when he entered jit, but in her 
place avery fat man, with a cowskin cap on his 
head, was leaning with both elbows on the 
counter, poring over a graphic account of the 
last prize-fight. The fat man looked up as 
Alfred entered. 

* What can I do for yon, sir ?” he asked, in 
rather a surly tone. He had just reached the 
fourth round, and was becoming so deeply in- 
terested as to make any interruption unwel- 
come. Alfred nodded carelessly. 

“Tam going up-stairs,” he said. 

“ Where to, sir?” demanded the fat man. 

Alfred passed on without heeding the ques- 
tion, and was in the act of ascending the stairs, 
when the fat man called after him, huskily, 
“I say, there ain’t nobody there! The young 
gent’s gone.” 

“Gone! Where?” 

“ How the doose should J know?” retorted 
he of the cowskin cap, doubling down the news- 
paper, and commencing to trace the course of 
“ Round the fifth” with au inmexpressibly dirty 
thumb. 

Alfred returned hurriedly to the bar, and 
faced him. “The gentleman’s coming back, I 
Suppose ?” he said, rather in the tone of an 
assertion than a question. 

‘The fat man dented the paper before him 
with his thumb-nail, so as to make a landmark 
by which to find his place again, in the—to 
him—diflicult country of the printed columns, 
and with a heavy sigh of resignation looked 
up. It was clear that he was not destined to 
enjoy uninterruptedly the delicious titbit pre- 
pared by the penny-a-liner’s skilful fingers. 

“Well, sir,’ he replied, tilting back the 
cowskin cap, and passing his hand over his 
forehead, “the gent may come back, or he may 
not. But if you was to ask me my opinion, I 
should say he wouldn’t. Hows’ever, he didn’t 
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say nothing to me, one way nor the other. 
His score’s paid, and that’s all J know.” 

“Oh, he paid his score, did he ?” 

“ Well, no, he didn’t, but t’other one did.” 

“T’other one; what are you talking about ?” 

“ Why, his friend as fetched him away in a 
four-wheeler. There was two on ’em—a young 
light-haired party, an’ a rum-looking old chap 
with a dog.” 

Alfred uttered a great oath. 

“What! didn’t you know?” asked the fat 
man, with some semblance of curiosity on his 
stolid countenance. The only reply he received 
was a volley of curses, as Alfred turned and 
strode out of the place. The man’s sensibilities 
were apparently not in the least ruffled by 
this very unexpected demonstration. He stared 
after the lithe retreating figure for a second or 
two with a ruminating expression of face, 
passed his hand once more over his forehead, 
replaced the cowskin cap in its original posi- 
tion, and, guided by the landmark, found his 
place, resumed his perusal of the great prize- 
fight, and was soon apparently as absorbed in 
its vividly written details as before. 

Alfred’s footsteps did not lag now, as he 

ursued his way homeward. He rushed along 
like a fleet keen wind. Corda, reclining in the 
sitting-room, on the little low chair she seldom 
quitted now, heard her brother knock violently 
at the street door, heard his rapid step mount 
the stairs and enter the room overhead, and 
then, after a pause of dead silence, heard him 
descend as rapidly, and approach the parlour 
door. In an instant he had entered, closed the 
door again behind him, and stood before her 
with a face so full of fury, so distorted and 
malignant, that the child uttered a little low 
ery of terror, and half rosein her chair. Alfred 
held Lady Popham’s letter open in one hand, 
and was pointing to it with the other. For the 
space of half a minute—it seemed a long, long 
time to Corda—he stood panting and speech- 
less, absolutely unable to articulate from rage. 
At last his voice came forth, broken and husky: 

“You little devil! You little whining, cant- 
ing, deceitful devil !” 

Corida’s pale lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. 

“ You treacherous, false-hearted, cursed little 
spy! Cringing and fawning with your infernal 
carnying ways and false white face !” 

The child was trembling violently from head 
to foot; she struggled breathlessly to speak, 
but her voice did not rise above a whisper. 
* Alf! Alf!” that was all she said. 

Her brother stood regarding her with eyes 
that seemed to blaze beneath his knitted brows, 

“Read that! Look there, that is your 
doing. Are you satisfied? Is your end gained ? 
I am ruined. You have done your work 
thoroughly, and I hope your dear friends are 
content. Cunning, hypocritical, little devil!” 

“Alf, if there is any mercy in your heart, 
listen to me for one moment. Let me speak, 
Alf! I beg and pray of you to let me speak !” 

“Speak ! you have spoken, and to some pur- 
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pose. Read that. Its contents will be no 
news to you, I dare say. But feast your eyes 
on your precious handiwork. Read it, I say!” 

orda mechanically took the letter from his 
hand, and cast her eyes on it. Once or twice 
she pressed her trembling hands together, as 
though to steady them. After two or three 
attempts, she dropped the letter in her lap, 
and sank back ih her chair. 

“TI cannot read it,” she murmured. “ In- 
deed, indeed, Alf, I tried to read it, but I can- 
not. The letters swim before my eyes.” 

“Oh, you can’t read, can’t you But you 
could write, it seems, and prowl, and spy, and 
betray your own brother. Hear what she says ; 
it will please you.” 

He read rapidly: ‘ ‘These disclosures have 
caused me the mage pain, but there is no 
possibility of doubting their truth. I need not 
recapitulate the charges which Mr. Charlewood’ 
—curse him!—‘ has brought — you, as 
your own conscience will, no doubt, accuse - 
more heavily than any words of mine can do.’ 
You see you have been highly successful ; 
there is a tribute to your talents! And again, 
here: ‘I can only trust that you will wreak 
none of the anger which this letter is calculated 
to cause you, on the amiable child who has thus 
innocently been the means——’ ” 

Alfred broke off in his reading to crush 
the letter in his hand, and to pour forth 
the most terrible imprecations. Corda shud- 
deringly raised her clasped hands, and cried to 

1 . 


m: 
“Oh, Alf, you must not say such dreadful 
things! not for my sake, but for yours; it kills 
me to hearthem. It kills me, Alf, it kills me!” 
“Not for my sake, but for yours,” he re- 
eated, with a sneer that drew his lips back 
rom his white glittering teeth. “Do you 
think you can humbug me still, you canting 
little hypocrite? For my sake? What did you 
ever do, or care, for my sake? It was a lie, all 
a lie, from beginning to end, your pretended 
fondness and affection! You never loved me!” 
The child fell down before him, quivering 
like a wounded bird, and clasped his knees. 

* Alf,” she gasped, “ Alf, if you knew, if I 
could tell you how it was, you—you—wouldn’t 
say—such cruel, cruel things. I—it was by 
accident—I saw a letter—partly copied out— 
and then I knew by it that—that others had 
gone before,—and there was the address. And, 
Alf, I prayed—oh, I did pray so hard to do 
right. It was cruel to injure Mr. Charlewood, 
dear Alf.” 

At the name he made a rough, sudden move- 
oy to shake her off, but she clung to him 
stul. 

“Oh, it was not cruel to injure me, 1 sup- 

ose? Your own brother, your darling Al ? 
ying little devil !” 

“No, Alf,—only hear me, I humbly beg of 





ou,—I didn’t think it would injure you. I— 

tried to screen you, God knows I did. But 
Icouldn’t let that evil be done, dear, dear Alf, 
and be at . I—I—even hoped and prayed 
—that—that if I could set it right—and no 
—harm came of what you had done—it might 
be—easier for you to be forgiven—and to grow 

ood, dear Alf,—and when you say—I—I never 
loved you, darling Alf, my own, own brother— 
it breaks my heart, it does—it does.” 

The tears came at last in such a passion of 
weeping, as shook her feeble frame with con- 
vulsive sobs. It might have moved him to 
compassion to see her clinging round him, kiss- 

his hands, and covering them with her 
bright hair, all wet and stained with tears. But 
the demon temper within him made him blind 
and deaf to all save the promptings of his un- 
governed fury. 

“ You have betrayed me, and ruined me, like 
a cold-hearted, ungrateful, treacherous little 
spy as you are,” he cried, struggling to release 
himself from her clasp. ‘Only this very day, 
almost within this hour, I was planning to take 
ens abroad with me, to make you well and 

appy, and to have you to live with me always. 
I little thought what a treacherous little viper, 
—let me go, I say; tears are easy enough to 
you, no doubt. Now, from this time forward, 
all is over between us; remember thai. You 
have been clever enough to deceive me for a 
long time, but if you were a thousand times 
more clever, you could not make me believe in 
you again. You neverloved me,—iet me go,— 
I say again you never loved me; you’re a cant- 
ing, lying ypocrite, and I hate the sight of 
you!” 

By a sudden exertion of his strength he un- 
clasped her clinging hands, and, in his mad rage, 
thrust her from him with such violence that the 
blood gushed from her mouth as she fell heavily 
upon the floor at his feet. 
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